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** Your fault, sweet Rose? no—you can 
commit no fault. Young, gentle, beautiful, 
and enchanting as you are, you must be in the 
right. I vow, as you sit there on that bank, 
you look more fit to be a queen on a throne 
thana country maiden,” 

** La, now, Mr. Cailton! don't ye speak so; 
it makes me quite ashamed to hear ye.” 

** Listen to me, Rose. It is quite impossible 
that vou should be designed to become the 
partner of a country boor, to churn butter and 
feed poultry ; those beautiful eyes were formed 
for very different purposes than to open on a 
ferm-yard, or attract the louts at a country 
fair; that divine figure cannot be destined to 
coarse hard woik; nor those delicate fingers, 
which tempt a kiss, be doomed only to knit 
and tospin! Rose, my sweetest rose, leave off 
such low pursuits. Dismiss Ambrose, and 
trust to me; you shall see to what a rank I 
will elevate you ! 
think but the sweetest sounds ; never wear any 
thing but the richest Jewels; your beauties 
sliall be arrayed in the most costly attire :— 

* Ecstatic powers shall your whole life employ, 

And every sense be lost in every joy.’ ” 

***Goodness gracious, sir! what signifies 
talking to me so?’ just like what one reads ina 
printed book. You know I’m engaged to Am- 
brose Phillips; we have kept company these 
two years, and he'll break his heart if I leave 
him, that’s sure.’ 

** Ha, ha, hat’ replied Mr. Carlton, laugh- 
lug: “break bis heart! no, no, men’s hearts 
don’t break, pretty one; “men have died from 
time to time, und worms have eaten them, but 


‘wot toriove.’~- Break lis heart! no, no, believe 


me, he'll go on breaking stones and mending 
roaos just us usual, whether you dismiss him 
or ny 
thing else; butit it were not so, better fifty 
such hearts were brokcu, than that you should 
become the prey of a country loon=ea Caliban 
—a monster, suchas he.” 
«No, indeed, he’s not a monster, and he 
ts oa 2 beng you, perhaps ;—let go my 

‘ee Well, well, be calm, and don’t spoil your 
beauty by frowning so, and I will do exactly 
as Vou desire, pretty one.” 

‘+O Mr. Carlton, 1 am much troubled in 
mind; let me go Lome:—ob! whatif fatier 
and mother could see me uow, what would they 


say to me’ what could I suy to them ? 


” 

ce Why, laugh, to be sure, love, and teil 
them you had found a lover more suited to you 
than the coarse Calibau they design for your 
husband.” 

*« Indeed I could not do that, Mr. Carlton ; 
mother would pie:ce me through with a look, 
and tather would strike me dead at his feet.” 

** Good God! Rose, it is you who now 
alarm me!” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, in atfected 
Lo:ror.—“* What, are they such unnatural pa- 
renis ? then, indeed, vou should have no scru- 
ple in telling tuem you have placed yourself 
under my protection. 

*** Ou, sir, my mother and 

‘* What! Rose, am I to be refused and de- 
spised, and all my offers disregarded for a hun- 
dred of your relauons !—Pray how many uncles 
and aunts and cousins to the hundred and 
fourth generation of the noble family of Delvins 
ain I yet to contend with in your favour ?” 

* Sir, none of my family are noble; that is 
to say, they be none of them losds or ladies, 
and that’s what you cail noble, I be ieve ; but 
they be all good people: 1 nave we uncles 
and one aunt, and s 


La) 








You shall never hear any - 
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** Oh! my silly Rose, now could I find it 
in my heart to be out of all patience witb you, 
but that you are so lovely ;” and Mr. Carlton 
passed his arm round her waist. 


©“ So lovely,” cried Ambrose furiously, who 
lad came upon them unperceived, * that you 
nor no villain shall take ber f:om me;”—and 
he pushed Mr. Carlton aside violently with one 
arm, while he snatched Rose to his bosom with 
the other, 

‘Mr. Carlton staggered to retain his feet. — 
‘*How now, fellow! am I to speak to no one 
on my own estate without your leave and au- 
thority? Things are come to a pretty pass, in- 
deed, when the clownis to give law to the man 
who supports Lim:—away with you, fellow ; 
or it shail go ill with you.” 

‘Mr. Carlton,” said Ambrose, trying to 
suppress his passion, “1 find it very hard to 
keep my hands from off you; if you were uny 
other than you are, I would tell you, if you be 
a wan, to give me fair play, and 

‘« Take that,” said Mr. Carlton—*“ take that, 
insolent hind!” and he strnck him a blow 
which would have brought one of less stout 
frame than Ambrose to the ground. 

‘“ Nay, if you be for that work, have at ye!” 
exclaimed Ambrose, driven piust his patience; 
and springing upon Mr, Carlton, le would have 
borne him down with the impetuosity of his 
attack, but his foot slipped and he fell. 

‘“ Villain!” cried Mr. Carlton, as he tore a 





over the prostrate Ambrose—* villain! you 
are in my power!” Rose screamed loudly ; 
but her lover, springing once nore on his feet, 
flung himself upon Mr. Carlton, wrested the 
stick from his hand, and hurling it awey, cried 


nd /* There’s for ye, coward!” while at the sume 
as Le ought to do, for Le is fit for no- 


time raising his arm, with one blow he felled 
him to the earth. 

‘¢ Murder! murder! help, help, murder!” 
cried Mr. Aldget, coming forth fiom his con- 
cealment, and muttering to himself, as he 


scrambled through the hedge, ** here are fine 
_doings; here is assault and battery on one 
_hand—a plea of self-defence on the other—a 





| 


—— 





seduced maiden, and a breach of promise of 
marriage. Carlton versus Ambrose, Ambrose 
versus Carlton, and Rose Delvin versus 
I say, murder—help—murder! will nobody 
come to my assistance ?”’ 

‘In the mean time, Rose was borne away, 
half fainting, by Ambrose ; and Mr. Carlton 
lay extended, speechless, and bleeding, on the 
ground.” 


The following quotations will introduce to 





'our readers several other personages who 


figure in these pages. Lady Frances has 
accused her sister of being unable to live 
without a humble friend to flatter her :— 

*<*} should think,” replied Lord Mowbray, 
speaking aloud, “that Lady Emily might 
always command attention and admiration; 
and that, if her kindness leads her to protect 
those in humble life, it is benevolence, and not 
choice of companionship, which diiects her 
conduct on the present occasion.” 

‘*“ Thank you, Lord Mowbray,” said Lady 
Emily, who bad overheard him; ‘ but | must 
say a wordin my own defence :—1 never liked 
any person because they were great, or power- 
ful, or the fashion; I hove those I love, natural- 
ly, without asking myself why, and then I find 
out a thousand good reasons afterwards. As 
to poor Rose Delvin, she is not an intellectual 
or improving companion, | allow ; but she is 
very good-natured, and good-teimpered, very 








pretty, very young, very lively, very much de- 
voted to me, and helps me in my garden and in 
tending my birds and my pets. I wish to see 
her happily settled in her own rank of life ; but 
I have no foolish wish to take her out of jt.” 

‘ Lady Frances interrupted her: * But you 
honestly confess she is, to use your own jo. 
muntic phrase, very much devoted to you; and 
that is sufficient, [ suppose, to cfeate allthis 
flame of interest in return.” 

**And a very good reason too,” rejoined 
Lord Mowbray; “did you ever hear the old 
song ? 

‘I love my love, because I know my love loves me :? 


It is the best possible reason I know for lovin 
man, woman, child, or animal. It might goa 
great way with me, I confess.” 

‘« T suspect,” said Lady Emily, turning her 
smiling eyes upon him, “ that you agree with 
the sentiment which I have read somewhere, 
namely, Que nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous 
admirent, mais nous n aimons pas toujours ceux 
gue nous admirons, ‘There are many degrees of 
attachment.” 

“Then it comes to the same thing,” said 
Lady Frances; ‘*you are flattered by the ad- 
miration of a person much inferior to yourself, 
into a friendship which otherwise you would 
not feel.” 

‘Friendship! that is a strong term, sister! 
no, IL could not make my friend, one whom 


4! education, rank, station, place at a distance 
stake from the hedge-row and brandished it | 


from me: Friendship argues an equality. I 
do not like exactly that my good-will towards 
Rose Delvin should be supposed to fill my 
whole heart.” 


The character of Lady Frances is hit off 
with peculiar felicity :— 

‘Lady Frances, as we have related, had the 
misfortune to lose her mother very shortly after 
her introduction into * Life,” as it is called; 
by which it meant bringing forward a very 
young girl into society, who, hitherto immured 
in the school-room, escapes at that period from 
the trammels of ber governess, with no other 
ideas beyond those of a suitable alliance and 


| establishment, aud who, ignorant of every thing 


which in the long run constitutes the happiness 
of married life, is by this one act rendered com- 
petent (such is the conclusion) to decide on a 
poiut involving the fute of Ler entire future ex- 
istence. For marriage is the first object of 
every young lady ; and, too generally, of every 
mamma; and constitutes the very end and aim 
of an introduction. ‘The sagacity and affec- 
tion of the parent may, by averting the mis- 
chiefs incident to suci a system, sometimes 
succeed in saving her offspring from the shoals 
and rocks of a hasty or ill-judged connexion ; 
yet where this friendly counsel is wanting, 
what accumulated dangers gather round the 
inexperienced adventurer in her choice! what 
perplexities bewilder her judgment! what 
temptations assail Ler innocence, and stand 
ready to betray her in into levity, if not into 
guilt! Such had been Lady Frances’s fate ; 10- 
troduced into the world at an age when her 
judgment and her principles were alike unform- 
ed, and deprived of the only support and direc- 
tion which can effectually intluence a young 
tind to its true interests, sie vad become the 
victim of this too early initiation into the follies 
of fashion. She had not hitherto marred, 
because the dangerous vanity of universal suf- 
frage and homage from men in general, had 
made her look upon the devotion of one indi- 
vidual as in comparison flat and insipid. She 
had not sought or gained a single female friend ; 
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beeause women, who by similarity of habits 
might have been ber associates, were, in a 
career of coquetry, for this very reason, danger- 
gus rivals ; and those from whom no competi- 
tion was to be feared, shunned naturally an in 
timacy with one whose principles were so much 
at variance with theirown. Youth, however, 
and novelty and great personal charms, will 
for a time prevail against the judgment of the 
thinking and sober part of the world ; and Lady 
Frances, with all these advantages on her side, 
was not likely soon to feel the effect of her 
error. Wherever she appeared, she commanded 
admiration, if she did not ensure respect ; and 
in the gay and giddy throng in which she 
moved, it was not likely she should hear the 
partial censure on her conduct that fell from 
the lips of a few moralists, or the lesson which 
even worldly prudence would have taught ber. 

Her career was too dazzling and too success- 
ful to admit of reflection, even if Lady Frances 
had been more eapable of it; the reflection to 
a mind like hers seldom comes but at a time 
when it can avail nothing by its counsels. She 
had shone and glittered for four successive 
seasons, exercising a tyrant’s sway over the 
heart of almost every young man of rank and 
fashion who approached her; and she had re- 
jected offer after offer, in the indulgence of her 
ruling passion for admiration.’ 


It is, perhaps, necessary to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the proper meaning of the 
term flirtation, that we should allow Mrs, 
Neville, one of the author’s most amusing 
portraits, to describe it :— 

‘Nothing beyond flirtation is tolerated ; 
when it goes openiy farther, then away the 
parties go>—for a time disappear or do not dis- 
appear—are only supposed to be invisible. A 
divorce ensues ; and after a few years, perhaps 
afew months, if the parties are sufticiently 
great and powerful, or handsome and agreeable, 
v0 obtain absolution quickly, back they come 
on the scene with a change of name; and they 
both, as married people, begin to grow tired of 
each other in their turn, and commence new 
flirtations. Well, tobe sure, it is beyond be- 
lief, to observe haw the same routine goes 
round; why it is as regular as the return of the 
seasons—=charming! But you do not suppose 
that the red-hot love lasts after the chill of ma- 
trmony has passed over it!—No, no; flirtation 
comes in like a master of the ceremonies, to 
hand love off the boards very quickly.’ 

Acting upon the principle thus humour- 
ously stated, Lady Frances, shortly after her 
marriage with Lord Bellamont, becomes the 
affiché of Mr Carlton; 

* And, melancholy to say, she knew she was, 
and had come to that pass that she liked it, 


lave an adorateur declaré, 

‘This might have been sufficiently tonish 
for Lady Bellamont, but it was by no means so 
for Mr. Carlton. At length he watched his op- 
portunity ; and having detained her, till an un- 
due hour, at a féte champetre and ball given at 
a celebrated villa, under pretence of its being 
impossible to find her carriage in the crowd, 
and various other excuses, he then, with well 
acted despair, declared that her reputation was 
infallibly gone; that being seen walking about 
with him, in the absence of all her friends, and 
at such an hour, left her nothing fer it but to 
place herself at once and for ever under bis 
protection. 

‘For this, however, she was not prepared, 
and she still persisted in going bome. His cars 
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riage, which had followed at due distance, hap- 
pened to come up at this moment, om his mak- 
ing asignal to his servants, and she had no 
other resource left but that of getting into it, 
and being escorted by him to her own house. 
Arrived there, Mr. Carlton alighted and handed 
her in to the door, when, to her astonishment, 
Lord Beliamont himself received her. He was 
evidently flushed with wine; but not suffici- 
ently inebriated to be ignorant of the manner 
and the hour of her appearance. 

‘Few women are so abandoned as not to 
shrink before the steady gaze of an injured hus- 
band. Lady Bellamont began apologizing and 
accounting for her being so late, in a flurried 
but apparently careless way; when Mr. Carl- 
ton whispered to her, “ Don’t you see he is 
dead drunk ; how can you condescend to talk 
to him thus, when he is in such a state?” 

‘“ Madam,” said Lord Bellamont, taking 
her hand somewhat roughly and pulling ber to 
wards him, *‘go up to your apartment and 
hide your disgrace. As to you, sir, you area 
villain and a coward. To-morrow f will an- 
swer any thing you may have to say to this ob- 
servation; and, pointing to the street, he 
closed the door violently in Carlton’s face. 

‘A dreadful scene ensued between the hus- 
band and wife. It it not to be wondered at 
that Lord Bellamont, under such provocation, 
lost something of his ’vantage ground by the 
intemperate language in which he at first re- 
proacned his guilty wife. But Lady Bellamont, 


on the contrary, taking advantage of a virtue, | 


to which, in fact, she had no right, (for she for- 
got that there is an adultery of the heart,) de- 
tied him to any proof of her actual guilt; 
while he well knew, that his conduct with Lady 
Dashwood must for ever preclude the possi- 


herself. 

‘« Whatever may be my faults,” replied 
Lord Bellamont, who was by this time perfectly 
sober, “* they are no excuse for your's ; and if, 
in some few instances, the husband’s crimes 
may be pleaded in extenuation of the wife’s, 
you must be conscious, Frances, that, in your 
own, they never can. Had 1a thought but 
for you and of you? Did I not wish to live 
for you alone? Did I not entreat you to pass 
the greatest part of your time in the quiet ofa 
domestic circle, in scenes of tranquil retirement, 
where social duties and married happiness are 
best preserved, free from the taint of bad ex- 
ample and dangerous temptation? But you 
scorncd—nay, positively refused, ail these my 
offers What can be argued of a woman who 
will not consent to pass any time alone with 
wer husband!” 

‘“ Argued? why they will argue that she 


, 


| had a cross, ill-tempered man to deal with—an 
and conceived it to be a sort of distinction to 


unreasonable, jealous man, who could not suf- 
fer her ever to speak to a soul but himself. 
The wife will be pitied, the husband laughed 
at; that is all.” 

‘« Frances, the time is past when these 
false, flippant, and infamous ways of reasoning 
can affect me. I know my own faults now, 
thank God ; end, in knowing and acknowledg- 
ing them, I am restored to what [ ought to be, 
not only your husband, but master, Listen to 
me, Ludy Bellamont—I] command you to listen 
tome. I have been the dupe of my own fol- 
lies, the fond and foolish puppet of your will ; 
and I have been on the verge of making a total 
wreck of my own dignity and self-esteem, to- 
gether with that of our mutual happiness. But 
I have awakened to a sense of what I owe my- 
seifand you; and I will, if it be not too late, 
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snatch you from that perdition into which my 
weakness and your own vanity, or worse, had 
nearly plunged you.” 

*“ Mercy on me, what a tirade !” 

¢* Nay, hear me out, madam! [am willing 
to overlook the past; | am willing to confess 
my own errors, aud am determined to redress 
them ; but in return I will take upon me those 
rights which, as a husband, are mine, and wiil 
control your conduct in such wise as seems 
good to me; not with brutal harshoess (you 
cannot, Frances, in your heart accuse me of any 
thing but too fond alove), but with that whole. 
some restraint with which it is the duty of 
every man to guide his wife, and which every 
one who resigns will repent the longest day he 
breathes. I offer you now the return of a heart 
which you only estranged from you by your 
own acts. I offer you honourable, lastiog, and 
pure attachment, with all the durable happi- 
ness which flows from such an unpolluted 
source; but in return I will be repaid by obe- 
dience andduty; and oh! how ardently I wish 
to add, by love !” 

‘Lady Bellamont was touched; but too 
proud, too unsubdued in spirit to like to an- 
swer; sue kept taking off her ornaments and 
twisting them in her fingers. Lord Bellamont 
looked at wer despairingiy—“ | trust Lam pot 
too late,” he said; and then added, “I will 
leave you, Frances, to reflect on what [ have 
said. To-morrow, I shall expect your answer, 
your final answer;” and he left her to take 
council with ber own heart; but, alas! that 
heart was polluted—hardened—ltost !’ 

Thus powerfully does the authordepict the 
fatal effects of a vice which, we fear, prevails 
too generally, and has taken too deep root in 


a od _ the feelings and habits of every class, to be 
bility of his daring to breathe a word against 


effectually assailed even by so able a censor 
as the writer of these volumes. 





WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING. 
‘Concluded from p. 708.) 

Ix our former notice of this amusing and 
elegant work, our view was confined to the 
painters in the reign of George the First, and 
brief as it necessarily was, we nevertheless 
deem it advisable so to dismiss it, and to 
proceed to the more interesting era, enriched 
with the names of Hogarth, Cenaletti, Goupy, 
Rysbrach, and Roubiliac. 

The first, upon whom we shall have occa- 
sion to make a few observaticns, is Thomas 
Worlidge, an artist who attained a certain 
degree of celebrity, which, in his own time, 
may have been merited, but which certainly 
would not be awarded him, if, with the same 
stock of talent, his claim were advanced at the 
present day. Worlidge was born in the year 
1700, and died in 1766. For the greater 
part of his life, he painted portraits in minia- 
ture ;— 

‘He afterwards, with worse success, per- 
formed them in oil; but at last acquired repu- 
tation and money by etchings, in the manne- 
of Rembrandt, proved to be a very easy task, 
by the numbers of meu who bave counterfeited 
that master, so as-to deceive all those who dd 
not know his works by heart. Worlidge’s imi. 
tutions and his heads 1n black-lead bave grown 
astonishingly into fashion. His best prece is 
the whole-length of Sir John Astley, copied 
from Rembrandt: his print of the theatre at 
Oxford, and the act there, and bis statue of 
Lady Pomfret’s Cicero, are very poor perform- 
ances. His last work was a book of Gems from 
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the Antique. He died, Sept. 23, 1766, at Ham- 
mersmith, though latterly he resided chiefly at 
Bath.’ 

Alluding to this last performance, the 
Gems from the Antique, the editor of the vo- 
lume under review observes,— 

‘More was due to the known merit of this 
work, than this cold mention of it. In 1768, 
after the death of Worlidge, was published 
** A select Collection of Drawings, from curious 
antique Gems, most of them in the possession 
of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, 
etched after the manner of Rembrandt, by T. 
Worlidge, painter, 410. 1768,” containing one 
hundred and eighty miniature etchings. Two 
others, upon the excellence of which the fame 
of Worlidge may safely rest, of Hercules with 
the Nemezan Lion, and the large Medusa, are 
sometimes added. In point of execution, they 
exhibit great truth and beauty; but are defi- 
cient in a certain feeling of art, afterwards so 
conspicuous in the Arundel (now Marlborough) 
Gems, engraved by Bartolozzi,’ 

If we are agreed that something more than 
the mere mention of this book was due from 
Walpole, we are yet scarcely inclined to go 
so far in its praise as Mr. Dallaway. As we 
have before remarked, the talents of Worlidge 
would scarcely drag him from utter obscurity 
in the present advanced state of the arts. 
With his delineation of the head simply, we 
have no particular fault to find; but, like 
Rembrandt, whose manner, as the reader 
will have observed in the preceding extract, 
he endeavoured to imitate, he drew the hu- 
man figure very incorrectly. Consequently, 
he failed in the attempt to tranfer to the cop- 
per the grace, the symmetry, and that evi- 
dence of a perfect acquaintance with the 
‘form divine,’ for which the wonderful origi- 
nals are so remarkable. Neither are we in- 
clined to say much for the ‘ truth’ with which 
the copying of even the heads was attended. 
On the contrary, we think that, generally, all 
the * light and life and glory’ of nature, which 
seenis to have been infused into the inani- 


mate stone by the an ique artist, has been lost | 


in the transfer. They rather resemble prose 
translations of exquisite poedry. In particular 
cases, they are even carelessly drawn. Mr. 
Dallaway, it is true, qualifies his approval by 
the observation, that they are ‘ deticient in a 
certain feeling of art;’ butin this ‘feeling’ 
consists the very ‘ truth and beauty’ to which 
he alludes, and it is this feeling which alone 
distinguishes talent from incapacity. Let 
the reader compare the best of Worlidge's 
Gens with those by Bartolozzi, referred to by 
Mr. Dallaway, or to the equally beautiful 
procuctions of Bernard Picart, which pre- 
ceded the appearance of the work by Wor- 
lidge by at least thirty years, and he will in- 
stantly comprehend our meaning. 

Neither Walpole, nor any one of his edi- 
tors, has, to our knowledge, afforded the rea- 
der au accurate idea of the peculiat style of 
Worlicge. The common term ‘ etching’ is 
not exactly to the purpose, because it con- 
veys a notion that he resorted to the usual 
agencies of the etching ground and aquafor- 
tis, which, however, produce an effect very 


ditierent from that observable in the prints of | 


this artist. He merely used the etching 
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not * biting-in’ his work with aquafortis, ac- 
cording to the common practice. The tech- 
nical term for this process, is ‘ etching with 
the dry point.’ Worlidge was the first by 
whom it was practised in this country, and as 
it is very deficient both in spirit and effect, 
we see no reason to regret that he was also 
the last, to any exte*it, worthy of remark. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe, 
that, about twelve years ago, a considerable 
number of the original plates belonging to 
Worlidge’s Gems from the Antique were 
purchased at a sale by Mr. Charles Dyer, of 
Compton Street. They were in an appa- 
rently hopeless state, every one of them hav- 
ing, more or less, deep and numerous inci- 
sions with the graver directly across the work- 
manship. They were, however, very clever- 
ly restored by an engraver of the name of 
Priscott. 

Our next notice must refer to the life of 
that ‘great and original genius, Hogarth,’ 
with whose excellence all our London rea- 
ders, at least, may become acquainted by a 
visit to the Angerstein Gallery. 

Hogarth was born in the parish of St. Bar- 
tholomew, London, on the 10th December, 
1697. According to Walpole, he was the 
son of a ‘low tradesman,’ who bound him to 
a mean engraver of arms on plate. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dallaway, his father was a school- 
master, and Nichols’s Biographical Kemarks 
states, that he was apprenticed to Mr. Gem- 
ble, an eminent silversmith. Before his 
time was expired, 

‘ He felt the impulse of genius, and felt it di- 
rected him to painting, though little apprized 
at that time of the mode nature had intended 
he should pursue. His apprenticeship was no 
sooner expired, than he entered into the aca- 
demy in St. Maitin’s Lane, and studied draw- 
ing from the life, in which he never attained to 
great excellence. It was character,—the pas- 


| sions, the soul, that his genius was given him 


| to copy. 


In colouring he proved no greater a 


| master: his force lay in expression ; notin tiats 








| 
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and chiaro scuro. At first he worked for book- 
sellers, and designed and engraved pilates for 
several books ; and, which is extraordinary, no 
symptom of genius dawned in those plates. 
His Hudibras was the first of his works that 
marked him as a man above the common; yet 
what made him then noticed, now surprises 
us, to find so little humour in an undertaking 
so congenial to his talents. On the success, 
however, of those plates, he commenced pain- 
ter, a painter of portraits ; the most ill-suited 
employment imaginable to a man whose turn 
certainly was not flattery, nor his talent aduapt- 
ed to look on vanity without asneer. Yet his 
facility in catching a likeness, aud the method 
he chose of painting families and conversations 
in small, then a novelty, drew him prodigious 
business forsome time. It did not last, either 
from his applying to the real bent of bis dispo- 
sition, or trom his customers apprehending that 
a satirist was too formidable a confessor for the 
devotees of self-love. He had already diopped 
a few of his smaller prints on some reigning 
follies, but as the dates are wanting on most 
of them, | cannot ascertain which, though those 
on the sSouti Sea and Rabbit-woman prove 
that he had early discovered his talent for ridi- 
cule, though he did not then think of building 


: | bis reputation or fortune on its powers. 
point, working upon the bare copper, and | 


‘His Miduight Modern Conversation was 
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the first work that showed his command of cha. 
racter: but it was the Harlot’s Progress, pub. 
lished in 1729 or 1730, that established his 
fame. The pictures were scarce finished, and 
no sooner exhibited to the public, and the sub. 
scription opened, than above twelve hundred 
names were entered on his book. The famili. 
arity of the subject, and the propriety of the 
execution, made it tasted by all ranks of peo. 
ple. Every engraver set hiu.self to copy it, 
and thousands of imitations were dispersed all 
over the kingdom. It was made intoa panto. 
mime, and performed on the stage. The 
Rake’s Progress, perhaps superior, had not so 
much success, from want of novelty; nor, in- 
deed, is the print of the Arrest equal in merit 
to the others. 

‘The curtain was now drawn aside, and his 
genius stood displayed in its full lustre. From 
time totime, he continued to give those works 
that should be immortal, if the nature of his art 
will allow it. Even the receipts for his sub- 
scriptions had wit in them Many of his 
plates be engraved himself, and often expunged 
faces etched by his assistants when they had 
not done justice to his ideas.’ 


‘Not content with shining in a path un- 
trodden before,’ Hogarth attempted to distin- 
guish himself in the higher walk of history, 
it need scarcely be said, utterly without suc- 
cess ;—it was Liston attempting the charac- 
ter of Hamlet, and his original genius for the 
burlesque shone, in spite of all his effort, 
through the flimsy veil of art with which he 
endeavoured, so absurdly and unjustly, to 
conceal it. In 1753, he published his cele- 
brated Analysis of Beauty, ‘a book,’ says 
Walpole, ‘that bas many sensible hints and 
observations ;’ an opinion in which it is im- 
possible not to coincide, although Hogarth 
would seem to be the last person calculated 
for the discovery of the principle of taste. It 
was treated with great severity by his con- 
temporaries ; rather, however, from a spirit of 
revenge, than of fair and impartial criticism : 

‘ The last memorable event of our artist’s life 
was his quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, in which, if 
Mr. Hogarth did not commence direct hostili- 
ties on the latter, he at least obliquely gave the 
first offence by an attack on the friends and 
party of thatgentleman This conduct was the 
more surprising, as he had, all his life, avoided 
dipping his pencil in political contests, and 
had early refused a very lucrative offer that 
was made to engage him in a set of prints 
against the head of a court party. Without 
entering into the merits of the cause, I shall 
only state the fact. In September, 1762, Mr. 
Hogarth published his print of the Times. It 
was answeied by Mr. Wilkes in a severe North 
Briton. On this the painter exhibited the can- 
cature of the writer. Mr Churchill, the poet, 
then engaged in the war, and wrote his epistle 
to Hogarth, not the brightest of his works, and 
in which tue severest strokes fell on a defect 
that the paiuter had neither caused nor could 
amend—his age! and which, however, was 
neither remarkable nor decrepit; much less 
had it impaired his talents, as appeared by his 
having composed but six months before one of 
his most capital works, the Satire on the Metho- 
dists. In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth cae 
ticatured Churchill under the form of a canon 
cal bear, with a club anda pot of porter—eb 
vituld tu dignus & hic—never did two angry 
men of their abilities throw mud with less dex- 


| terity. 
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‘Mr. Hogarth, in the year 1730, married the 
only daughter of Sir James Thornhill, by whom 
he had no children. He died of a dropsy in 
his breast, at his house, in Leicester Fields, Oc- 
tober 26, 1764.” 

As a painter, that is, regarding the merely 
mechanical, as contradistinguished from the 
inventive department of his art, Hogarth has 
been denied any very considerable merit. 
We remember reading, though we regret to 
say we cannot at the present moment recol- 
lect where,—at a venture, we would name The 
New Monthly Magazine,—a remark of Opie, 
the artist, on this subject; that he was per- 
fectly astonished when he first saw the paint- 
ings of Hogarth, at the discovery of how 
much injustice had been committed against 
him by general opinion. An inspection, 
many years back, of the admirable produc- 
tions now at the Gallery, in Pall-Mall, (when 
the private property of Mr. Angerstein,) pro- 
duced the same effect upon ourselves. Mr. 
Dallaway observes, that ‘the Marriage a la 
Mode proudly contradicts this charge of in- 
competency,’ —a remark in which we entirely 
agree. We believe the fact to be, that Lo- 





garth was, in this respect, the victim of a set 


of ‘ignorant virtuosi’ and ‘ impudent picture | 
dealers,’ who imagined, or whose interest it | 


was to make others imagine, that nothing 
could possibly be good which was not of the 
old Flemish and Italian schools, and who, 
enraged at the contempt with which they 
were treated by this admirable painter, re- 
torted upon him an unfounded charge of in- 
competency in the mechanism of an art in 
which it would have been absurd and utterly 
useless to have denied him an inexhaustible 
fund of the more rare and valuable quality, 
invention. The opinion obtained with those 
who were afraid to judge for themselves, and 
those who were not, deemed it the safer me- 
thod to know and be silent. Posterity has, 
at length, done him tardy justice: he will not 
be the last, by thousands, who must be con- 
tented to appeal to her, from the injustice and 
the neglect of contemporaneous tribunals. 





NEELE’S ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
(Concluded from page 707.) 


We now redeem our pledge that we would 
speedily recur to these interesting volumes; 
and in so doing, select our present specimen 
from the tale entitled ‘Catherine Gray,’ 
which we consider extremely characteristic 
and successful. Perhaps Mr. Neele’s forte 
does not peculiarly lie in the delineation of 
the more gentle and humble affections of the 
heart; he is occasionally ineffective when he 
endeavours to delineate ‘the woe that does 
not speak,’ the tenderness and the suffering 
that are inconsistent with the pomp of lan- 
guage, and the pathos which the master-hand 
pourtrays with a few light but suflicing 
touches, and which can never be elaborated 
with success. But the gaywitchery of the min- 
Strel, the brilliant daring of the cavalier, the 
Splendid fascinations of music and poetry, 
and ‘the might,—the majesty of loveliness,’ 
are painted with the skill, and strength, | 
and fidelity, which naturally result from 
deep admiration and intense study of what 
Mr, Neele has justly termed the naive and 





picturesque descriptions of Froissart—the 
terseness, energy, and eloquence of Hall, and 
the profound and philosophical spirit of Phi- 


lip de Comines,’ combined with the poetical | 


superiority and native powers of invention 
which have already effected so much for the 
reputation of the author, and the gratification 
of the public. We now proceed to the ex- 
tracts we have promised. 


The Earl of Hertford (son of the unfortu- | 


nate Duke of Somerset, and raised to this 


earldom by Elizabeth, who was supposed to | 


be enamoured of him,) has secretly married 
the beautiful Lady Catherine Gray, the only 
surviving sister of the celebrated Jane. With- 
out being aware of Catherine’s marriage with 


her favourite, Elizabeth hears that she has 


been delivered of ason, and conceives that 
this opportune discovery will furnish her with 


a pretext for doing that which she had long | 


desired, committing the Lady Gray to safe | corrupting the noblest and most accomplished 


custody, and so placing it utterly out of her 

power to disturb her on the throne. 
‘Catherine, however, being so nearly her 

kinswoman, she resolved, in the first instance, 


her Own apparent graciousness and condescen- 
sion, as to gratify the real malice and tyranny 
of her nature. She was holding her court in 
the Tower of London at the time that her un- 


_ fortunate cousin was introduced to her; and 





seated on achair of state in a smail private 
chamber, and surrounded by a few of her most 
confidential counsellors and maids of honour, 
she received the trembling culprit, who (fol- 
lowed by a single female attendant, bearing the 
new-born infant in her arms) entered and threw 
herself at the queen’s feet. 

‘“ Pardon! gracious madam, pardon!” said 
the Lady Catherine. 

‘¢* Pardon, woman!” reiterated Elizabeth ; 
“‘darest thou offend the ears of a virgin queen 
with a petition for pardon for a crime so odious 
and black adye. By God’s head! we could 


| sooner have pardoned an offence against ourown 


— = <ee — 


crown and dignity than the crime of dishonour- 
ing the royal blood in thy veins. Thou must to 
the dungeons of this fortress, madam, and there 
learn to coo] your hot blood, and by prayer and 








| 


' of scorn 


features caught her eye, and her lip quivered, 
and her cheek turned pale, “ surely I bave seen 
features that resemble these. Tell me, I charge 
thee, woman, ere I revoke that mercy which 
declared that thy life should be spared!” (as 
she spake these words, she rose from her seat, 
and extended her clenched hands towards Ca- 
therine,) “ who is the father of thy child?” 

*« And wherefore,” said Catherine—** where- 
fore should I conceal his name, when that name 
designates all that is good and brave and ge- 


_nerous,—Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford.” 


‘« God of my fathers !” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
lifting up her hands and eyes to beaven, and 
compressing her lips, while her cheek grew pale 
as marble, and large heavy drops poured down 
from her brow. ‘Said 1, my lords, that ber 
life should not be forfeited ?” 

«<¢ Even so, madam,” said Walsingham, bow. 
ing reverently ; “ your royal word is pledged.” 

‘“« Wretch!” exclaimed Elizabeth; “ could 
not thy own vile passions be gratified without 


cavalier in my court. Could none but Sey- 
mour be made the accomplice of thy infamy?’ 
‘«* Madam,” said the Lady Catherine proud- 


ly, although a queen speaks, the names nei- 
to grant her a private audienge, as well to show | 


ther of Seymour nor of Gray must be branded 
with infamy.” 

‘« Ha! say’st thou? impudent harlot!” ejacu- 
lated the queen. 

‘«¢ Neither a harlot, nora harlot’s daughter, 
Queen of England!” said Catherine signifi- 
cantly, “is now addressing your majesty. I 
am the child of Frances Brandon, and am the 
lawful wedded wife of the Earl of Hertford.” 

‘Queen Elizabeth gazed on ber fora mo- 
ment with unutterable wonder and rage. Every 
syllable of ber exculpation, and the successive 
discoveries that Catherine Gray was dehvered 
of a child, that the child was the offspring of 
the Earl of Hertford, and at length that it was 
born in wedlock, had only more and more ex- 
asperated the royal mind, Elizabeth’s schemes 
of policy and of love were alike Baffled, and the 
scene which she had got up for the purpose of 
exhibiting Catherine as “ a mark for the finger 

" to point at, bad ended in her own 
mortification and dismay. The changing fea- 


| tures of the queen were watched with the ut- 


most anxiety by all present 


penitence, and the perusal of such holy works | 


as I sball take care abundautly to supply you 


which you are now irrevocably doomed.” 
‘Say not so, great queen,” said the Lady 
Catherine; the Princess Elizabeth once passed 
some months of wearisome captivity at Wood- 
stock ;—let her think of the horrors which will 


Walsingham, 
who was profoundly read in the royal physiog- 


_nhomy, discovered the most fatal and desperate 
with, know how to bear that life of captivity to | 


attend a life so spent in the Tower of London.” | 


‘Peace, saucy madain:” said the queen; 
“when Elizabeth commits your crimes, she 
must learn to bear your punishment. Awaywith 
her to her dungeon, :ind let her congratulate her- 
self that, instead of her limbs being confined 
in the Tower, her guilty ber head is not ex- 
hibited on its walis.” 

‘“ It cannot be,” said Catherine, breaking 
from those who had lain hands on her, “ tbat 
my royal cousin means to execute ler thre cts. 


Here, Lere, great queen,” she added, taking her _ 


infaut in her arms and approaching Elizabeth, 
*€ is one, whose beauty and innocence will plead 
my cause with an eloquence to which tuy kind 
and princely heart wiil not fail to listen.” 

‘“ Away with her!” shouted tue queen ina 
voice of thunder, as with an expression of dis- 


gust she turned away from the cuild. ‘ Yet 


ah!” she added, as the sinile upon the infant's | 


resolution there; but as often as her eye met 
his, she read with equal ease his disapproval of 
the violent measures to which she wisuiei to re- 
sort. klizabeth seldom acte! in opposition to 
the counsels of that statesman, and fearing, as 
she did on this occasion, to lay open to him 
the secret weakness of her heart, she did not 
seek any private conference with him for~the 
purpose of endeavouring to win him over to 
herscheme. Afier standing therefore for some 
minutes silent, while the struggie of ber mind 
was visibly depicted in her features, she putvan 
end to the suspense of ler attendants with an 
effort of clemency which evidently cost her 
much, and exclaimed, “ away with the harlot 
to her dungeon!” 

‘The unbappy Catherine, who had been in 
momentary expectation of hearing a sentence 
of decapitation pronounced upon her, then 
walked uuresistingly out of the presence-cham- 
ber, aud was soon afterwards, with her infant, 
consigiued to one of the gloomy apartments of 
that fortress which had been so often familiar- 
ized with the presence of royal and noble pri< 
soners.” 


The Earl of Hertford is also committed 
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the Tower, but with strict injunctions that he 
and his lady shall be kept apart. Elizabeth 
affects to institute an inquiry into the truth 
of the allegation, that the unfortunate Sey- 
mour and Catherine are married, but takes 
especial care that none of the witnesses of the 
ceremony shail be forthcoming. Whilst these 
proceedings are pending, the eloquence of 
Catherine triumphs over the scruples of the 
humane lieutenant, Sir Edward Warner, and 
the unhappy couple are allowed to meet. We 
pass a spirited description of the interview 
between Flizabeth and Warner, which takes 
place while the earl and his wife are indulg- 
ing in the transports of temporary re-union, 
and in which the latter is betrayed into an 
acknowledgment that he has neglected the 
orders of Elizabeth by granting this permis- 
sion. On hearing his confession, — 


‘The queen, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, commanded one of the guards to con- 
duct her to the dungeon of the Ludy Catherine 
Gray, and ordered the others to follow her with 
Sir Edward Warner in their custody. Anger, 
hatred, fear, Jealousy, al] lent wings to her steps. 
The dungeon door was soon before her; the 
bolts were withdrawn, and with little of the 
appearance of a queen in her gait and gestures, 
excepting that majesty which belongs to the 
expression of highly wrought feelings, she rush- 
ed into tie dungeon, and found Catherine Gray 
in the arms of Hertford, who was kissing away 
the tears that had gathered on her check. 

* Seize hLim—away with bim to instant ex- 
ecution !” said the queen. 

_ ‘The guards gazed for a moment wistfully 
on each other, and seemed as if they did not 
understand the command. 

**€ Seize him! | say,’ exclaimed the queen. 
““] have myself taken the precaution to be pre- 
sent, that 1 may be assured that he is in your 
custody, and led away to the death that he has 
taken so much pains to merit.” 

‘The guards immediately surrounded the 
earl, but they yet paused a moment ere they 
led him out of the dungeon, when they saw the 
Lady Catheiine throw herself on her knees be- 
fore Elizabeth, and seize the skirt of her robe. 

‘« Have pity, gracious queen:” she cried, 
“have pity!” 

‘“ Away, minion!” said the queen; ‘he 
had no p:ty on himself when he ventured to 
break piison, even in the piecincts of our royal 
palace. His doom is fixed.” 

‘Not yet, great queen, not yet!” said Ca- 
therine, still grasping Elizabeth's robe. * Can 
naught save him ?” 

‘* Naught, save my death,” said the queen; 
and then slie added in an under tone, which 
she did not seem to intend should be aucible, 
while a dark smile played on her lip, “ or per- 
chance thine.” 

‘Cathermne’s ear caught the last part of the 
queen's sentence, and with the quickness of 
lightning she exclaimed, * Thy death or mine, 
O queen! then thus,” she added, plucking from 
the beit of Sir kdward Warner, who stood by 
her side with his hands bound behind him, a 
dagger, and brandishing it aloft, “ thus may 
his life be spared!” 

‘A cry ot * Lreason, treason !”’ pervaded the 
dungeon, and the guards advanced between 
Catherine and the queen, whose life she seem- 
ed to thieuten, but ere they could wrest the 
degger from ber hand; she bad buried it in 
ker own bosom. 

‘“Now, now do I claim thy promise, O 


queen!” she said, as she sunk to the earth, 
while the blood poured in a torrent from her 
wound. ‘Catherine Gray can no longer dis- 
turb thee—spare the life of the princely Sey- 
mour.” 

‘ Her last breath was spent on these words— 
ber last gaze was fixed upon the queen—and 
pressing the hand of her husband, who was per- 
mitted to approach her, in her dying grasp, the 
spirit of Catherine Gray was released from all 
its sorrows. 

‘ The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s life pre- 
served that for which it had been offered up. 
The queen, touched with the melancholy ter- 
mination of her kinswoman’s existence, re- 
voked the despotic and illegal order which she 
had give for the execution of Hertford, but or- 
dered him to be conducted back to his dun- 
geon, where he remained in close custody for a 
period of more than nine years. ‘The death of 
Elizabeth at the expiration of that period, re- 
leased him from his captivity, and then, al- 
though he was unable to restore the Lady Ca- 
therine to life, he took immediate steps to re-es- 
tablish her fair fame. In these efforts he was per- 
fectly successful; he proved before the proper 
tribunals the validity of his marriage, and trans- 
mitted his inheritance to bis son, who was the 
issue of that ill-fated union,’ 

It is not without anxiety that we await 
those further combinations of fact and fiction 
of which the histories of so many countries 
are susceptible, and which Mr. Neele has 
shown himself well qualified to effect. We 
repeat our commendation of the form which 


he has chosen; and believe that he will find 


his account in adhering to the plan of brief 
tales: Sir Walter Scott himself has found 
that the public are tired of those interminable 
narratives which rarely sustain the interest to 
the conclusion, and more frequently weary 


than repay the reader, 








Lume’s Telescope for 1828; or, a coinplete 
Guide to the Almanack: containing an Ee- 
planation of Saint’s Days and fol days ; 
Sketches of comparative Chronology and con- 
temporary Biography. Astronomical Oc- 
currences in every Aionth, comprising Re- 
marks on the Phenomena of the Celes- 
tial Bodies, and the Naturalist’s Diary. 
Sherwood and Co. 

AFTER fourteen years of the most unquali- 

fied praise that heart could desire, a lauda- 

tory review of Time’s Telescope would seem 
little better than an attempt :— 

—‘* to gild refined gold, to paint the lily 
And throw a perfume on the violet—” 
Yet laudatory our review must be, notwith- 
standing; for although we sat down to its in- 
spection in the most sour critical mood ima- 
ginable—our unhappy sinciput taking most 
terrible vengeance upon us for having taken 
too long a draught of good company the pre- 
ceding night,—yet have we been unable to 
find even ‘* one poor subject’ whereon to €x- 
ercise our spleen, and here we are, at least 
once again forced to acknowledge a peep 
through the Telescope of ‘the Old Mower’ 
to the full as entertaining and instructive as 
ever. Our head-ache is gone, ditto heart 

ache, in short 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by 
this Telescope. Our reluctance to take pen 








in hand gives place to as furious a ‘ cacoethes’ 
as ever beset a young dramatist upon the first 
intimation of the success of his first-born, 


‘Time’s Telescope’ is just the sort of yo- 
lume which we would elect king of our li- 
brary table. Nobody can surpass us in ad- 
miration of the * Annuals,’ emphatically so 
called,—we mean the Forget Me Not 
Bijou, Amulet, Keepsake, &c. — yet we 
must also confess that ‘toujours perdrir’ is 
rather wearying, and besides we are apt to 
have some slight whisperings of conscience, 
while submitting to their fascinations, about 
trifling away a great deal of our valuable 
time. Now these objections do not apply 
to Time’s Telescope. If one page ‘wraps 
our senses in Elysium’ with some of Felicia 
(by the way what a happy name,) Hemans’s 
poetry, the next leads them back again into 
the clear atmosphere of knowledge, and pours 
before us information most valuable, and fre- 
quently new; thus converting the before- 
mentioned ‘grumblings of conscience’ into 
‘neds and becks and wreathed smiles’ of ap- 
probation. With industry and taste, almost 
unparalleled, its admirable editor has brought 
within the focus of his Telescope a ray from 
every star, remarkable for its beauty or utility 
in the literary firmanent. Here is to be 
found all, and more than all, the information 
to be met with in the common almanack, di- 
vested of the childish absurdities with which 
that favourite of gossipping and superstitious 
old women, Moore, is crammed. Here 
we learn that every day throughout the year 
is ‘remarkable’ for some reason or other,— 
the birth or death of some name entitled to 
the respect or the wonder of posterity, —some 
fact in natural or mora! history, or some im- 
provement in science or in art. It is a little 
world of instruction, enlivened by extracts, 
both in prose and poetry, of the most merito- 
rious character imaginable. How the editor 
contrives to make his book every year like a 
‘ovely face so ‘varied still the same’ is not 
a little puzzling to imagine. It is a task of 
no small difficulty to collect such a mass of 
matter for fourteen successive years upon the 
same subjects without a line of repetition. 
But it is time to let the book argue for itself, 
and to that end we quote its ingenious ad- 
vertisement,— 

‘ We are not egotists, but se/fism is now S@ 
much the fashion, that we hope we shall stand 
excused, if for once we foilow the multitude, 
and briefly tell our fiiends, according to the 
rule of most prefatory announcements, what 
are the merits of our volume Know then, 
courteous reader, that in Time’s Telescope for 
1828, we promise you a Bijou that shall be 
worthy of reposiug in a covering of blue Turkey 
or green Morocco, whichsoever you please 5— 
a Souvenir that shall remind you of by-gone 
times, of early loves, and matured friendships 5 
—an Amulet that shall charm away care an 
sorrow from your brow ;—a Pledge of Friend- 
ship, which you may safely present to an ad- 
mired female, or a promising youth just bud- 
ding into the bloom of manhood; a Winters 
Wieath, for your Christmas parlour or your 
New Year's féte;—a Forget Me Not, which 
sliall bloom ali the year round ;—and a Keep- 
sake, woitby of acceptance by all who deserve 
such a mark of esteem. And, as for pictures 
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do not our numerous poetical sketches offer | 
many @ glowing scene, which, like that repre- 
sented in Gray’s Plano-Convex Mirror, were it 
realized on canvass, would make the fortune of 
the artist who should succeed in fixing the 
vivid colours of the poet’s high imaginations ?” 
The following extract is one of a vast num- 
ber of highly amusing sketches of French cus- 
toms interspersed throughout the volume; we 
have selected it, not as the most interesting, 
generally, but because it possesses a peculiar 
claim to attention in consequence of the sea- 
son for gift-making being so near at hand :— 
‘The practice of making New Year's Gifts 
existed among the Romans; they sent little 
presents to their friends as arguing happiness 
throughout the year; they were called strene, 
whence their goddess Strenua, and the French 
word etrennes. But the joy manifested by the 
Romans at the renewing of the year degene- 
rated into debauchery, disguisings, and inde- 
cent farces, which continued for several days ; 





and these follies were practised throughout the 
whole Roman empire. The Gauls were con- 
sequently infected by their dangerous example, 
and their proceedings were afterwards so scan- 
dalous, that they called forth the censures of 
the church, which proscribed the customs of the 
calends of January, as celebrated by indecen- 
cies unworthy of Christians ;—such is the ori- 
gin of the Feast of Fools, practised in the 
churches at the time of the winter solstice. 

‘ The first day of January in France, and in 
most Catholic countries, is devoted to congra- 
tulatory and complimentary visits, the perfor- 
mance of which is considered so indispensable 
in society, that the omission of them is fre- 
quently the cause of great coolness, and even 
enmity, among friends. On New Year’s Day, 
which is called le jour d’etrennes, parents be- 
stow portions on their children, brothers on 
their sisters, and husbands make presents to 
their wives. In Paris, carriages may be seen 
rolling through the streets with cargoes of bon 
bons, souvenirs, and the variety of etceteras, 
with which little children and grown-up chil- 
dren are bribed into good humour; and here 
and there pastry-cooks are to be met witli, car- 
rying upon boards enormous temples, pagodas, 
churches, and play-houses, made of fine flour 
and sugar, and einbellished in the way which 
makes French pastry so inviting. But there is 
One street in Paris to which a New Year’s Day 
13 a whole year’s fortune—this is the Rue des 
Lombards, where the wholesale confectioners re- 
side. For several days preceding the Ist of Janu- 
ary, this street is completely blocked up by carts 
and waggons laden witb cases of sweetmeuts 
for the provinces. These are of every form and 
description which the most singular fancy can 
imagine—bunches of carrots, green peas, boots 
and shoes, lobsters, crabs, hats, books, musical 
instruments, gridirons, frying pans, and sauce- 
pans—all made of sugar, and coloured to imi- 
tate reality. It would not, perhaps, be an ex- 
aggeration to state that the amount expended 
for presents on New Year's Day in Puris, for 
Sweeimeats alone, exceeds 500,000 francs, or 
£20,000 sterling. Jewellery is also sold to a 
very large amount; and the fancy articles ex- 
ported in the first week of the year to Eugland 
and other countries, is computed at one-fourth 
of their sale during the twelve months. In 
Paris, it is by no means uncommon for a man 
Of § or 10,000 francs a-year to make presents on 

ew Year’s Day which cost him a fifteenth part 
of his income. No person able to give, must 


On this day pay a visit empty-handed. Every | 








body accepts, and every man gives according 
to the means which he possesses. Females 
alone are exempted from the charge of giving.’ 

The biography of the various months is 
sometimes original, sometimes extracted from 
other works.— We quote part of January be- 
cause as it is not stated to be an extract, we 
conclude it to belong to the original portion 
of the work. En passant, we would observe 
that if it be the production of the editor, we 
are almost inclined to regret that be con- 
sidered it necessary to resort to other sources 


than his own pen for the illustration of the | 


year :— 
‘ Dear Nature is the kindest mother still ; 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild ; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her never-weaned, though not her favoured child. 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path : 
For me, by day or night, she never smiled, 
Though I have marked her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in 
wrath.’ CHILDE HAROLD. 
‘The solar year commences in the very depth 
of winter, and we open our record of its various 
aspects under that of its unmitigated severity. 
We speak now, as we intend to speak, gene- 
rally. We describe the season, not as it may 
be in this or another year, but as it is in the 
average. December may be, we think, very 
justly styled the gloomiest, January the se- 
verest, and February the most cheerless month 
in the year. In December, the days become 
shoiter and shorter: a dense mass of vapour 
floats above us, wrapping the world in a con- 
stant and depressing gloom, and 
‘ Murky night soon follows hazy noon. 


‘In January, this mantle of brumal sadness 
somewhat dissipates, as if a new year had in- 
fused new hope and vigour into the earth; 
light is not only more plentifully diffused, but 


we soon perceive its longer daily abode with | 


us. In the words of the common adage, how- 
ever, 
* As the day lengthens, 
The cold strengthens.’ 

‘ This is the month of abundant snows, and 
all the intensity of frost. Yet winter, even in 
its severest forms, brings so many scenes and 
circumstances with it to interest the heart of 
the lover of nature and of his fellow-creatures, 
that it never ceases to be a subject of delightful 
observation ; and, monotonous as it is fre- 
quently called, the very variety of the weather 
itself presents aun almost endless source of no- 
velty and beauty. There is, first, what is called 

‘A Great Storm.—Frost, keen, biting frost is 
in the ground; and in the air a bitter, scythe- 
edged, perforating wind from the north, or, 
what is worse, from the north-east, sweeps the 
descending snow along, whirling it from the 
open fields, and driving it against whatever 
opposes its course. People who are obliged to 
be passing to and fro muffle up their faces, and 
bow their heads to the blast. There is no loi- 
tering, no street-gossipping, no stopping to 
make recognition of each other; they shuffle 
along, the must winterly objects of the scene, 
bearing on their fronts the tokens of the storm. 
Against every house, rock, or bank, the snow. 
diift accumulates. It curls over the tops of 
walls and hedges in fantastic wildness, forming 
often the most perfect curves, resembling the 
scrolls of lonic capitals, and showing beneath 
them romantic caves and canopies. Hollow 
lanes, pits, and bogs, now become traps for the 
unwary traveller, the snow filling them up, and 
the wind levelling all to one deceitful plain. It 
is a dismal time for the traversers of the wide 
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and open heaths, and one of toil and danger to 
the shepherd in mountainous tracts. There 
the snows fall in amazing quantities in the 
course of a few hours; and, driven by the pow- 
erful winds of those lofty regions, soon fill up 
the dells and glens toa vast depth, burying the 
flocks and houses too, in briefspace, beyond all 
hope ofrecovery {n some winters, the sheep 
of extensive ranges of country, much cattle, 
and many of the inhab tants, have perished be- 
neath the snow-drifts. Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, one of the most sp'endid specimens of the 
peasant-poet, has given, in his Shepherd's 
Calendar, some exceedingly interesting details 
of such events, iu which he was personally 
concerned. 

‘The delights of the social hearth on such 
evenings as these, when the wild winds are 
howling around our dwellings, dashing the 
snow, or hail, or splashing rain against our 
windows, are a4 favourite theme with poets, es- 
sayists, and writers on the seasons, and truly 
it isaninspiring topic. All! our ideas of com- 
fort, of domestic affection, of social and literary 
enjoyment, are combined in the picture which 
they draw of the winter's fireside. When 
Cowper exclaims, in the well-known passage 
commencing 

* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast,’ 
who does not feel bis heart expand at the 
thoughts of his own beloved ftire-side circle, 
and follow the poet with kindling sympathy 
through bis ensuing apostrophe to winter, and 
his picture of evening enjoyment? Such isthe 

* British Fire-side’ and we iove to hear our 
writers speaking of its pleasures in strains of 
enthusiasm. But we may expund the picture. 
We inay acd tothe zest of its personal, and al 
most too seltish enjoyments, toucies of generous 
and philanthropic sentiment, wiich will sig- 
nally heighten its pleasures and enlarge i's 
power of improving the heart. How delight- 
ful, whilst sitting in the midst of our family ow 
friendly group, in the actual possession of all 
these pleasures, not only to contemplate our 
own happiness, but to send our thoughts abroad 
over the whole land! To think what thousands 
of families in this noble country are, at the same 
moment, thus blessedly collected round the so- 
cial flame. What hearths are lit up with atl 
the charms of kindred affection, of mature wrs- 
dom, and parental pride ; of youthful gladness, 
gaiety, and beauty. Here rural balis and city- 
homes, like stars, are shining in their own 
Spheres, in unabated warmth and splendour, 
though hid beneath the broad veil of wintry 
darkness ;—the lover’s evening visit,—song, 


’ 





wine, the wild tale told tothe listening circle, 
}—or the unfolded stores of polite literature, 
| making each a little paradise. Then to turn 
| from the bright side of the picture to the dark 
one ;—to tLe 
*‘ Huts where poor men lie,’ 

where the elegancies and amenities of life are 
not casting their glow, 


‘ But frosty winds blaw ino the drift, 
Len to the chimla lug ; 


upon shivering groups, wo have but little fire 
or clothes to defend them from its bitte: ness ; 
where no hght laugh rings through the room ; 
no song is heard; no romantic tale, or mirthful 
conversation, circles among smiling faces aad 
happy hearts; but the father, 

* Til satisfied keen nature’s clamorous call, 

Stretched on his straw, himself lies down to sleep ; 


While through the rugged roof and chinky wall 
Chillo’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap.— BURNS. 


Where the mother sees not her rosy and lavgh- 





ing children suugly consigned to their warm, 
soft beds, but contemplates, with a heart dead- 
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ened by the miseries of to-day, and the fears of 
to-morrow, a sad, little squalid crew around 
her, who, instead of pleasures and pastimes, 
know only wants and evils which oppress both 
soul and body; where, perbaps, illness has su. 
peradded its uzggravations to the pains and ijan- 
guors of a poveity, which renders the indul- 
gencies of a sick room the most hopeless of all 
things. These are the speculations to enhance 
our treside pleasures, and to make those plea- 
sures fruitful: linking our symputhies to the 
joys and sorrows of our kind, and arousing us 
to a course of active benevolence.’ * * 


‘In this most fierce and inhospitable of 
all months, besides those features we have no- 
ticed, we are, ever and auon, presented with 
momentary smiles and isolated instances of ve- 
getable life, which come, as it were, to keep the 
heart from withering, amidst the despondency 
of this season of deadness. The helleborus 
niger, or Christmas rose, expands its handsome, 
white chalices, und :unted by the sharpest frosts, 
and blooms amidst overwhelming wreaths of 
snow, long before that poctical and popular 
favourite the snowdrop dares emerge from its 
shruuding earth. The rosemary also blooms 
this month,—a plant alike esteemed and em- 
ployed by our ancestors in festive and funereal 
ceremonies. The old chorus with which the 
boar’s head, garnished with rosemary, was in- 
troduced, has been rendered familiar to all 
ears by the pleasant pen of Geoffrey Crayon ; 
and its use, in the decoration of coffins, has 
derived a melancholy interest from that of 
H.K. White.’ 

‘In the cheerless monfhs of winter, when 
our fields are no longer attractive, and present 
to the eye only the melancholy aspect of de- 
cayed nature, the sea-sl,ore offers to the botan- 
ist a rich field for contemplation. At all sea- 
sons the sea-girt rocks are luxuriantly mantled 
with sea weeds, and every storm scatters upon 
the beach some new object of admiraton.’ 





This is a long excerpt, but we are sure 
our readers will not regret its length.—Of 
poetry—beautiful poetry, there is an abun- 
dance, both original and select. Of the former 
Delta is a copious contributor. We are sorry 
that we must confine our extracts to the 
following pretty little piece, by Mary 
Howitt :— 


‘LINES WITH THE AUTTMNA CROCUS. 
‘Thy bower, with vine unshaded, 

Stunds desolate and lone; 

The flowers of spring have faded, 
The summer birds are flown. 

Thy home—whose claims are stronger 
Than time can e’er efface ; 

Thy garden—thine no louger— 
H.ve lost each look of grace ; 

For the stsanger’s foot has gone there, and left 

a ruined place. 


‘The past came o’er my spirit— 
Tby kindness, and thy faith ; 
And must thou grief inherit, 
And life’s undreamed-of scathe ? 
Is it ¢hou—the gentlest, fairest, 
Like man must nerve thy heart, 
And teach bim how thou darest 
Meet foitune’s keenest dart ; 
Then loox on all thou loved fiom youth, and 
patiently depart? 
‘°Twas so; in vain I sought thee 
Within my garden bower; 
And from the fields I brought thee, 
Pale autumn’s faithful flower. 








<i. 





Spring flowers, like fortune’s lightness, 
With calm skies pass away ; 
But this reveals its brightness 
*Mid silence and decay ; 
Like thy pure stedfast spirit, strong in sorrow’s 
darkest day.’ 





PRIVATE ANECDOTES OE FOREIGN CGURTS. 
(Concluded from p. 693.) 

Ir is impossible to analyse a book of 

anecdotes; and when such a work comes 

before us, we abandon criticism for quota- 


ee 
* Manthone —This man had been minister of 


war under the republican government, When 


| the Judge Speziale, interrogating him, asked 


how he had been engaged in the time of the 
republic, he answered in the following brief 
but significant manner—* I have capitulated.» 
To no other question would he vouchsafe the 
slightest reply. They advised him to make 
preparations for his defence. “ If the capitu. 
lation,” said this heroic man, “ deiends me not, 


| 1 should blush to have recourse to any other 


means.” 





tion, as it is by extracts alone that we can 
shew the merits of the book, and the talent | 
of the author. It is not merely essential that | 
the facts related be true and amusing, they | 
must likewise be new, and neither pillaged | 
from newspapers nor pamphlets; for it is not | 
stale histories, but fresh information, that is | 
expected from persons who announce that | 
they have shared the confidence of noodles, | 
princes, and kings. | 

The illustrious editor of Privste Anecdotes | 
promises much in her preface: she knows | 
every thing; and from her own account we | 
should be led to expect complete confessions | 
of the foibles of crowned heads, and of the 
intrigues of their favourites; but all this 
turns out to be the mountain in labour— 
plenty of noise, but to little effect. The 
anecdotes of the court of Russia, the murder 
of the Emperor Paul, the intrigues of Lady | 
Hamilton at the court of Naples, are all cut | 
out of the newspaper. The adventures of 
Ferson have been long well known; and 
what is said respecting the intentions of | 
Louis XVI., at the time of his flight for | 
Varennes, is about as true as the tales of the | 
ass’s skin. 

The second volume of this work, we have 
already said, is only a translation of the 
Memoirs of M. de Beausset. The first is an 
undigestsd compilation of anecdotes, bor- 
rowed from the various writings of the period, | 
consequently no new facts are to be gathered 
from it, though it exhibits many instructive 
lessons on the morality of sovereigns, and 
their love for their people. We may cite 
as examples the pages which detail the gal- 
lantries of Catherine of Russia, and those 
which we now quote relative to the cruelties 
perpetrated at Naples by order of Queen 
Caroline, at the instigation of her favourite, 
Acton, and her confidante, Lady Iamilton, 
the mistress of Lord Nelson :— 

‘ Having bestowed a glance upon the authors 
of this shameless violation of a solemn treaty, 
we now proceed to say a word or two respecting 








their most distinguished victims. These were | 


almost all eminent either for talents or virtue ; 
they perished by the hands of the executioner, 
upon a lofty gallows elevated near the sea- 
shore. The English vessels were within siglt; 
and from on board one of them the cruel Lady 
Hamilton contemplated, with complacency, the 
massacre of a whole crowd of meritorious men, 
most of whom she had known; for many 
of whom she had professed friendship; aud 
amongst whom there were several who had ce- 
lebrated her charms in verse, and had, perlaps, 
at the same time complimented her ior sweet- 
ness of disposition and humanity. Poets are 
allowed much license, but would become into- 
lerable on departing so widely from truth and 
reality. 


Ee 


‘ Cirillo.—They inquired of this patriot what 
his profession had been? ‘A physician,” wag 
the reply. ‘* But during the republic?” “A 
representative of the peuple.” ** And, before 
me, what art thou?” pursued the Speziale, with 
a leer of triumphant malice. ‘ Before thee?” 
rejoined Cirillo—“a hero!” 

‘Cirillo was well known throughout Europe, 
by his numerous works, as a medical man of 
high reputation. He was in the enjoyment of 


a considerable fortune, which he employed no- 


bly for the advancement of science. His su- 
perb botanical garden included plants both of 
the rarest and most useful kinds. 

‘More than once bad be supplied the re. 
sources of his art to Lady Hamilton, and even 
to Nelson himself; and yet he perished. It is 
true, conditions were proposed to him, but such 
as appeared to him to be dishonourable. He 
preferred death. 

‘Pasquale Baffi was, perhaps, one of the 
ablest scholars in Europe. He has published a 
translation, with the original text, from the 
Gieek Mss. of Philodemus, found amongst the 
ashes of Herculaneum. 

‘When this man was condemned by the 
junta, a friend offered him opium. He refused 
it; but soon proved that his refusal did not 
proceed from want of courage: like Socrates, 
he thouglt that every man upon the eartd re- 


| sembles a soldier upon his post, and that to 


abandon it wilfully could not but be culpable. 

‘ Francisco Caracciolo.—The best marine of- 
ficer in the service of Naples. To the aggran- 
disement and wise regulation of the Neapolitan 
navy his entire soul was directed. Ferdinand 
esteemed aud loved him. 

‘When the proper officers came to read to 
Caracciolo the sentence of death, he was seated 
upon the deck of a ship, explaining to several 


sailors, who surrounded him, the peculiari- 


ties in the construction of an English vessel 
which lay alongside them. Having received 
the fatal intelligence, be continued his expla- 
natory discourse without betraying auy symp- 
toms of discomposure. They hung him at the 
yard-arm, and his body was thrown into the 
'sea, Next day the corpse floated close to the 
flag-ship of Lord Nelson, wiere it was perceived 
by the King, who recognised, doubtless with 
feelings of extreme horror, the remains of his 
old fnend, 

‘ Francisco Conforti.—The most skilful ju- 
risconsult in the kingaom. He was the Gian- 
none, the Sarpi of our age; had rendered the 
most important services to the court of Naples, 
by combating, in his learned works, against the 
pretensions of the court of Rome, and in thas 
regaining for the royal treasury upwards of 
fifty millions of ducats. 

‘ Francisco Mario Pagano,—This unfortunate 
man made, for the use of the republic which 
had been established in his native country, @ 
project of a constitution, which has been fre- 
quently printed, and merits well to have been, 
as it was, the object of several critical disserta- 
tions. 
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‘ Mario Pagano was, a few years only before 
his death, universally considered one of the 
most enlightened legislators Nuples had ever 

roduced ; fie cultivated besides both poetry 
and the diamatic art. Amongst the theatrical 
pieces com posed by him, @ tragedy is particu- 
larly distinguished, entitled Corradino, fall of 
situations the :nost interesting for a Neapolitan 
reader or spectator The plot is taken froma 
rtion of the natural history. 

‘ But his prepossession was always towards 
politics, and he predicted at an early period, 
with. remarkaie correctness, the oumerous 
evils that followed In the train of the French 
Revolution 

‘The second edition of his Saggi Politici 
(Political Essays) appeared during-this unhappy 
period, and made u great sensation ina city 
where peopiec read but little, and where even 
meditation is regarded as a fatigue. 

¢ Ignazio Ciuja.—A young littérateur and 
poet, wliose compositions were replete with 
sweetness, with grace and philosophy. His hu. 
manity was, perhaps, the cause of iis fall, and 
that of his forlorn companion. 
before they were yet completely blockaded in 
the fort wherein they sought refuge, have sal- 
lied forth, sword in hand, and fled into the 
Roman states: this was, in fact, the opinion 
and wish of the majority. Ciaja opposed him- 
self to the execution of this project, resolved, as 
he said, not to leave without defenders a crowd 
of women and children who had placed them- 
selves under their protection to escape the fury 
of the populace. 

‘Vincenzo Russo—This man exercised, by 
his eloguence, an almost irresistible influence 
over the multitude. A:rived at the place of 


execution, lie spoke for a considerable length of | 


time to te people, and produced, as usual, a 
vivid effect upon their spirits. 
months after his death,” says M.S. Cuoco, * I 
have heard officers who assisted at the mourn- 
ful oocasion, repeat word for word, with deep 
emotion, his last address.” 

‘ Eleanora Fonseca Pimentel.—In her youth, 
this woman obtained and merited, by her lite 
rary talent, the encomiums of Metastusio. At 
the epoch of the Revolution, she edited the Mo- 
niteur Napolitain, a journal throughout which 
breathed the most ardent love of her country. 
This was the cause of her death. Before going 
to execution, she requested and drank a dish of 
coffee, and then walked to the scaffold not only 
with courage, but with apparent indifference. 

“Several other females besides herself pe- 
rished, for pardon was accorded neither to sex 
nor age, and amongst others the unhappy San- 
ta-Felice. This truly respectable womau had 
never mixed herself up with political affairs ; 
but, happening to obtain intelligence of the 
Conspiracy hatched against the republic by 
Bacher, she regarded it as ner duty to unfold 
the same to the government. The conspirators 
had plotted to deliver Naples up to pillage, and 
conflagration, and massacre ; and Santa-Felice 
could not believe that it would be right to con- 
ceal this infamous intention, and guard a secret 
So fraught witi horror. In this disclosure lay 
the whole extent of her crime against the royal 
government. 
mae Sasa one up this painful but inte- 
thee. on a ¥ 1ich would itself fill a vo- 
rn TB yh inces, thanks to the zeal of 
dete te s O y Junta, who traversed them 
of the sag bes visitors, the extermination 
io- s s was pursued with corresponding 
regen de pwards of four thousand victims 

ve been held to have perished, selected al- 


They might, | 


* Near five | 


ways from amongst the most noble, the wisest, 
and most distinguished of the nation. 

‘The cries of the unfortunate sufferers still 
filled the air, when the court, under the aus- 
pices of the infamous Lady Hamilton, re-en- 
tered Naples in triumpbal array. Never was 
there seen a succession of more brilliant fétes. 
The Rev Mr. Eustace, who was at Naples at 
this epoch, has devoted several pages of his 
work to the description of the illuminations, 
balls, and spectacles, which took place upon 
this solemn occasion. The English were co- 
vered with favours and distinctions. The King, 
it is true, owed to them his crown, in the same 
way as Naples owed to Lord Nelson the rupture 
of the capitulation, and to the Queen the mas- 
sacres commanded by the junta. In fact, it 
' was at Palermo the list was drawn out of those 
persons who were predestined to condemnation, 
whatever might be their line of defence. 

‘ But not only did the cries of these unhappy 
victims fill the air—they ascended to the hea- 
vens; and a few years only passed before the 
merciless royal family were again hurled from 
their throne, driven into exile, and their heri- 
tance placed in the hands of a stranger; and 
so penetrated were their subjects with horror 
and detestation at the inhumanity and injustice 
which had marked their previous return, that 
they accepted with joy the domination of new 
masters.’ 

Do not these excesses, which cannot be 
too frequently recalled to the memory of the 
people, in order to inspire them with a hatred 
of tyranny, surpass the outrages attributed to 
the French Revolution? do they not justify 
all associations of citizens against their op- 
pressors? and do they not neutralize the odi- 
um which has been attempted to be thrown 
upon the Carbonari of Naples, respecting 
| whom the work before us contains some tole- 
rably correct particulars :— 


‘This curious caste, which was originated 
nearly twenty years ago in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and has since spread not only through the 





‘In the assemblies of this singular body, 
every thing tends todemocracy. They profess 
to adopt, in all their primitive purity, the maxs 
ims of the evangelists. The devotees of the 
sect recount, with infinite satisfaction, the mix 
raculous changes which have been operated by 
it. In the metropolis, the fiercest lazzaroni, in 
the mountains of Calabria and Abruzzi, the 
most desperate bandits are stated to have been 
won over, by initiation into the sect, to acts the 
most elevated, and humanity the most tender,” 





A Practical Greek Grammar. By Professor 
L. E. Perraman, P. D. A. M., &e. Byo. 
pp. 376. London, 1827. Rivington; 
Longman ; Simpkin. 

Turs Grammar is in English, on a new and 

excellent plan, after the manner of the admir- 

able one in German, written by Dr. Krebs, 
and is well calculated to advance the stu- 
dent in a knowledge of the Greek language ; 
and it is so easy as to be decidedly superior 
to all others for those individuals who are 
deprived of the advantage of a regular and 
experienced teacher. Valpy’s Grammar, 
which we have long admired, is, as Mr. P. 
justly observes, deficient in exercises for prac- 
tice, while those of Butmann and Matthie 
are rather suited for proficients than mere 
beginners. In the composition which we 
now to introduce to our readers, the inflec- 
tions, as well as the etymological and syn- 
tactical rules, are illustrated by suitable exer- 
cises and examples, drawn from the purest 
sources, while a vocabulary of all the words 
occurring in the work, with their meaning in 

English, is added, which must greatly en- 

hance the value of the volume. The work is 

very complete, and we hope it will meet with 
the success which it deserves. 





Brief Observations upon some of the first Chap- 
ters of Genesis. 8v0. pp. 112. London, 
1827. Whittaker. 





other parts of [taly, but into the adjaceut coun- 

tries, is a species of masonic society ; but it is 
likewise a sect, inasmuch as evangelicai doc- 
| trines serve amongst its members as a poin/ 
_@appui for the introduction of political opi- 
nions and projects. It is fromm hence its great 
influence is doubtless derived. Jesus Christ is 
considered by them as a type, which they view 
in a way calculated to inspire a particular emo- 
tion; namely, as baving been the victim of 
|the cruellest tyranny. Ilence it comes, also, 
| that every class of people, the lazzaroni of Na- 
| ples, the inhabitants of the country, and even, 
the friars and other priests, constantly joined 
the Carbonari, and professed themselves to re- 
ceive the greatest edification at their meetings. 
To these meetings they gave the name of Ven- 
dite, a place of merchandise or market. It is 
the trade in coal which furnishes them with 
many symbolical terms, as, in the same manner, 
the art of building gives to freemasons the ex- 
pressions and formula used and practised in 
their lodges. 

‘The principal object for which the Carbo- 
nari originally associated themselves, purported 
to be, freeing the country from the wolves 
wherewith it was infested; by which term they 
typified all tyrants, or enemies to public li- 
berty. They have sundry tecunical words and 
symbols amongst which the cross predominates. 
When they take the band of another person, 
they trace upon the palm with their thumb this 
holy figure. 





Tue principal object of these Observations is 
, declared, in the author’s closing sentence, to 
_make it appear ‘there have been, and are 

two distinct seeds upon earth, of totally dif- 

ferent and opposite characters,—the seed of 
the woman and the seed of the serpent; ang 
that the rise and progress of the Mahometan 
religion is the great manifestation of the lat. 
ter; a religion of which the downfall is pre- 
dicted in Scripture, and whose end appears 
to be now fast approaching.’ I[lis doctrine 
is, indeed, rather of the marvellous, and whe- 
ther it will obtain any converts remains to be 
shown. Before he immediately treats of the 

‘ seeds,’ to which allusion has just been made, 

he dwells at some length on the form in which 

man was created; and, proceeding on the 
most literal interpretation, he argues that we 
were made rather ‘ after God’s celestial form, 
‘than after the manner of his holy and omni- 
potent mind.’ He thinks that this is more 
consistent with humility, for ‘an image of 
likeness is a corporeal resemblance of some 
one that can be seen; but to the human 

a mind or spirit is imperceptible, and anom- 

nipotent mind is beyond our comprehensien.’ 

Whether he be right or not in his conclusions, 

we take not upon us to judge, though we are 

inclined to adhere rather to that explanation 
of the passage, ‘God made man in his own 
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image,’ which refers towards man’s mind and | quoted. Despite these venial faults, the col- 
spiritual nature rather than to his body and | lection will form an appropriate offering from 


carnal form. God himself is a spirit, and 
has no form; and if we cannot comprehend 
his spiritual nature, yet we know sufficient fo 
be assured that man does in various respects 
resemble him. But to the ‘ seeds:’ the au- 
thor of these Brief Observations, proceeding 
to speak of the fall of man, comes to the 
words, Gen. 3, 15,‘ I will put enmity between 
thy seed and her seed ;’ and ‘ as the woman's 
seed, we know, is corporeal.’ he asserts ‘the 
other must be the same;’ and he then goes 
only to show with how little difficulty we 
may apprehend ‘ the incarnation of a spirit 
different from our own,’ just as tares may 
spring up in a field among wheat. This in- 
carnation, he supposes, took place in Cain, 
and afterwards in Ishmael and Esau, and 
thus was there ever on the earth the two 
seeds opposing each other. It is not our 
purpose to follow the author through all his 
ramblings: the very mention of the theory is 
sufficient to show its absurdity to the plainest 
reader of the Bible; and all we have to add 
is, that we are very sorry he has employed 
his time and money to no better purpose. 





Snatches from Oblivion, being the Remains of 
the late Herbert Trevelyan, Esq. Edited by 
Prers Suartron, Gent. London, 1827. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Tue trifles of which this volume consists, 

having, in the first instance, appeared in some 

eriodical publication, and subsequently 
een collected, and entitled Vagaries in 

Quest of the Wild and the Whimsical, which 

work we noticed at some length in the course 

of our last volume, we have now only to state 
that in their present form the Snatches from 

Oblivion possess the advantage of some five 

or six spirited plates, which very agreeably 

illustrate several of the best articles. 





Cupid's Album: being a choice Collection of 
elegant Compliments and brilliant Jeux- 
D'esprit, in Poetry and Prose. Addressed 
to the Fair Sex, by Poets and Wits of all 
Ages. London. Sherwood and Co. 


Ir is not because ‘a garland is woven to 
adorn the shrine of beauty,’ that it should 
be exempted from criticism; on the contrary, 
we feel it peculiarly our duty to examine the 
pretensions of such works as particularly as- 
pire to the honour of female patronage. In 
this little volume we find much to approve, 
especially with regard to the prose, which ex- 
hibits considerable taste and research; some 
of the poetical tributes of gallantry, we could 
have wished omitted,—among both will be 
found many old acquaiutances, and a few hav- 
ing no claim to insertion in Cupid’s Album. 
This title, by the way, is by no means well 
chosen, and would lead to the impression 
that the work has not the literary pretensions 
which it in reality possesses. At the hundred 
and first page we find a stanza from Childe 
Harold, on the beau ideal of love, contrasted 
with the opinion of Dr. Johnson on the same 
subject; and about half a dozen pages farther 
on, this identical stanza is re-printed with the 
simple heading of ‘ Love not of this Earth,’ 
—in neither case is the great poet correctly 


| the admirers of beauty to its possessors. 
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Histoire de Napoleon, Par M. De Norvins. 
Liv. 1; tom.1; Paris, 1827. Dupon. 
Londres, Rolandi. 

History of Napoleon. By M. De Norvins.* 

Tue outraged shade of Napoleon, and the 

calumnies which pursued him beyond the 

grave, the good effects of the revolution de- 
cried, the dignity of history degraded by dis- 
guise and impudent falsehoods,—all these 
call aloud for vengeance on the historical ro- 
mance, recently published by the author of 
Waverley. This work of Sir Walter Scott, is 
now justly appreciated ; it has obtained no- 
thing more than cool contempt in England, 
and the indulgent commentator ou English 
hospitality, that writer, who has pleaded so 
copiously the cause of Maitland, and of Hud. 
son Lowe, who almost shouted with joy at the 
agonies and ignominious treatinent of the cap- 
tive of St. Helena, has not even obtained the 
favour of the people whom he attempts to 
justify from the most unjustifiable and horri- 
ble charge with which a nation was ever ac- 

cused ; yet his high name sanctions his im- 

posture, and by some they are still believed. 

The Llistory of Napoleon, by Sir Walter 

Scott, has aroused that curiosity which is at- 

tached to all his writings; the refutation of 

such a work is therefore necessary ; but the 
best refutation of the libel is the impartial 

History now before us; it is thefaithful pic- 

ture of a life, fruitfulin great events. France 

has shared in the glory of Napoleon, and as 
the epoch of his death recedes from us, the 

more necessary is that justification which M 

De Norvins pledges himself to convey to 

after ages. The first part of the Histoire de 

Napoleon contains an outline of the revolu- 

tion in France, and of its influence upon 

Bonaparte in his youth; it also repre- 

sents the almost dramatic prelude to his 

military career, when, within the gloomy 
walls of a college, he was already an infant 
sovereign and transformed into a_ throne 
the obscure form on which he pursued his 
scholastic studies. M.de Norvins initiates 
the reader into the secrets of the future 
greatness of Napoleon, by explaining ingeni- 
ously the habits of his infancy. Nothing can 
be more interesting than his description of 
him when at Brienne, constructing fortifica- 
tions with snow, performing at the same time 
the task of an engineer, and of a general; 
directing in turn, the attack and the defence, 
and hailed on this singular field of battle, by 
the name of Scipio and Hannibal. On leav- 
ing his college, he entered into the first re- 
volutionary scenes which took place in 
France, and in which he soon occupied a 
distinguished rank. He found himself before 
the walls of Toulon—took possession of it in 
the name of Victory ; and thus the conqueror 
of Italy was first brought into notice, The 
first livraison of the work ends at this period, 
and promises a sequel of the most interesting 
events. M.de Norvins is a writer of great 


* This reyiew was written for Le Courrier Fran. 











cais, but was rejected by the censorship. 
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talent; brilliant and energetic in his de- 
scriptions, he possesses also, in an eminent 
degree, another quality which cannot be too 
highly appreciated, and that is—imparti. 
ality; for the greatest defect in a work of 
this nature is an enthusiastic deviation from 
truth. 

The new Ilistory of Napoleon cannot, 
therefore, fail of success with the publie, and 
the editors of this publication have neglected 
nothing that can ensure that desirable end. 
The first number from the press of M, 
Pinard, is ornamented with a fine engraving, 
containing a striking resemblance of Napo- 
leon, and representing a scene at the college 
of Brienne, as also a plan of the siege of 
Toulon. This work is published in numbers, 
one of which is to appear every ten days, 
and all will be ornamented with engravings 
and plans. Every fourth number will form 
one volume, and four octavo volumes will 
complete the history. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MEMORY. 

Memory! that word strikes with a grating jar 

Upon my brain ; it hath a sound that wakes 

Thoughts only fit to perish ; hopes decayed, 

Which make a mournful rustling when dis- 

turbed, 

And come as witheringly upon the mind 

As blighted leaves, shook by the wintry breeze 

From off their resting place: it isa weight 

That sinks with heavy plunge into the heart, 

Rippling the startled blood wiich there lies still, 

Exhausted by its sufferings to a calm,— 

i.v’n as, when all seems lLiushed, a wave, aroused 

By something that lies wrecked beneath it, flows 

With a sad murmur to the lone sea-shore! 

Of all the griefs that least are to be borne, 

Is the disunion of uffection’s tie, 

Wrought by the change of feeling ; to observe 

Pass by us, with averted look, a form 

Which once we would have died for ; to behold 

Those eyes, that used to beam on us so fondly, 

Now turning all their smiles upow another ; 

To view the being whom we thought so pure, 

Seducing like a basilisk—yet looking 

Happy and cheeiful as the innocent 

Alone can be—is madness: it is this 

By which, alas! too often in the woild, 

Young minds are shipwreck’d and young hearts 

destroyed ; 

For while remembrance has the power to Curse, 

(And to the sensitive "twill cling for every) 

The sky of hope will always wear a shade: 
SFORZA. 





To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Srr,—An advocate in the cause of hu- 
manity seldom requires an apology for ad- 
dressing a man of letters, for rarely do we 
see literary talent, or a genius for the fine 
arts, accompany an insensibility to the misery 
of others. Interested as I have been by the re- 
marks on Spanish and Italian literature, 
which have lately appeared in your review, 
(‘for I too am a painter,’ and find in hiterary 
pursuits an alleviation of many sorrows,) I 
cannot but wish that to sketches so amusing, 
might be added an appeal to your readers 
in favour of the unfortunate refugees from 
these interesting countries, who have sought 
shelter in Great Britain, and whose dread- 
ful state of distress still requires the aid © 
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our national benevolence ; the good charac- 
ter of the unhappy exiles, I understand, has 
been supported through scenes of horrible 
privation, and doubly recommends them to 
pity and regard. Of the Spanish refugees, 
more seems to be known than of the Italian, 
but the public impression with respect to 
both, appears to be that they consist in 
general of people of education, and in the 
rank of gentlemen, some of whom have 
fought by the side of our own brave troops. I 
am one of those persons whose anxious 
desire to relieve the wretched, greatly exceeds 
my power of doing so, and whose resources 
within, are much greater than my possessions 
of a more tangible nature, yet prudence in my 
own expenses enables tne to afford a small 
assistance towards repelling the horrors of 
want from the destitute, and [ had the satis- 
faction of being one of the first who sent 
money for the relief of some of the above- 
mentioned most unfortunate people, induced 
by the heart-rending circumstances which 
were made public concerning two Spanish 
individuals, sick and in a deplorable state of 
destitution, in London, in the winter of 1824; 
and the little I could spare was happily fol- 
lowed immediately by donations from others ; 
and to the subscription for the genera! body 
of these distressed foreigners, [I have given 
more than once my small contribution most 
readily. If the dictates of your judgment 
should so far coincide with the feelings of 
your heart, it may induce you, perhaps, to 
add to your remarks on Spanish and Italian 
literature, a memoir elucidating the former 
and the present state of the refugees, and the 
number still without resource, except from 
the hand of charity; accompanied with an 
intimation, that any subscriptions sent to 
your office, would be noticed in your journal, 
and transmitted to the committee who dis- 
tribute relief to the Spanish and Italian re- 
fugees, and whose funds I fear are now very 
low. I know not whether such an arrange- 
ment could involve you in any expense or 
inconvenience, but if neither would attend it, 
and you proposed a literary subscription for 
the distressed natives of countries, whose 
literature has lately afforded so much interest- 
Ing investigation to your readers, the little 
assistance I can afford to give, shall be con- 
veyed to you as soon as the arrangement is 
made: a spark struck from The Literary 
Chronicle, may kindle an emulation in con- 
temporary periodicals; many small sums 
might be contributed by people of cultivated 
minds, though narrow incomes, and the 
smallest aid would no doubt be gratefully re- 
ceived, and thus the horrors of she!terless po- 
verty and want, of cold and hunger, be averted 
from numerous individuals whose former 
state must add additional poignancy to their 
Present destitute condition. If you think 
this simple letter would serve the cause of 
benevolence, I shall feel honoured by your 
giving it a place in your pages. 
I am, Sir, your sincere friend, 
. A RECLUSE, 
[We derive great pleasure from the com- 
mendations of so amiable and intelligent a 
mind as that of ‘the Recluse,’ though the 
personal nature of the praise compels us to 
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With respect to the object of fallen me, particularly at that time of hfe, as 
the benevolent writer, we can only state, , it necessarily precluded me, ina 


that any well authenticated accounts of the | sure, from the enjoyment of those delightful. 
condition of these interesting and unfortunate | paggmes, which constitute the great charm of 


exiles, will be instantly inserted ; and that all | bo¥hood. 


My good father consulted many 


subscriptions transmitted to the office of The | of the most eminent oculists of their day on 
Literary Chronicle, under cover to the Editor, | the subject of my complaint, and after us- 
shall be disposed of as our correspondent | dergoing a protracted course of physicing, 


recommends. | 


THE OCEAN SPIRIT. 
I’m the spirit of Ocean ! beneath the tide 

In a coral cave I dwell; 

And oft on the murmuring ripple I ride, 

In the wreathes of the nautilus’ shell ; 
And when the tempest lashes the wave, 
Up—up | start from my sparkling cave, 
And glide o’er the billows away—away, 
Aud shout for joy in the thundering spray. 
Beneath the wave we’ve glittering sands, 

And forests of deathless green ; 
And morn and eve the joyous bands 

Of water-elfs are seen. 
Our locks with ocean-flowers we bind, 
Aud we dance to the murmur of wave and wind, 
Or we spread on the moon-lit sea our sail, 
And drift along with the summer gale. 
Sometimes we sport on the dolphin’s back, 

Aud we ride him through the deeps ; 
Sometimes we follow the proud ship’s track, 

As her glorious course she keeps ; 

Or we sit on the point of the jagged rock, 

And watch how she strikes with a thundering 
shock, 

And we shudder to hear the sailor’s cry, 

As he shrieks in his drowning agony. 





A tyrant was sailing—we sunk his ship 5 
Go look at that tyrant now ; 
The muscle is fixed on bis scornful lip, 
And the sea-snail’s slime on his biow! 
The waves ran bigh—we rejoiced to see 
How the wealth of injustice was spread o’er the 
Sea j 
Bale after bale was dragged from the hold, 
Aud the billows were mantled in silk and gold! 


But the brave, who fall in a glorious figit, 
Fought in a glorious cause,— 
For freedom and their country’s right, 
Her worship and her laws,— 
We welcome them home to our coral bowers, 
We greet them with glory, we crown them with 
floweis ; 
They shake off the thrall of their mortal chain, 
And they live for ever the kings of the main. 
v. 





THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 

‘Tevx me your history at once,—I love sto- 
ries, but hate reasoning,’ cried Dr. Gold- 
smith, to the supposed Mrs. Quickly, during 
his reverie at the Boar’s Llead, in Eastcheap ; 
but the talkative landlady disregarded his 
mandate, and by indulging, as elderly ladies 
are wont to do, in avast deal of irrelevant 
matter, had well nigh put the doctor in a fu- 
rious rage, though, generally speaking, a 
mild temperate man. Willing to profit by 
such an example, I shall at least avoid giv- 
ing similar offence, by entering forthwith 
upon the little recital to which I purpose de- 
dicating an idle hour or two in one of the si- 
lent recesses of Penhurst Gill*,— 

* On the borders of Ashburnham Park, Sussex. 

: recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

In my youth, I was unhappily afflicted 

with a settled inflammation in my eyes; one 


of the direst calamities that could have be- 








bleeding, and abstinence bordering on star- 

vation, to say nothing of the sums expended. 
in fees, I had the mortification to find myself 
in little or no better condition than hefore. I 

was now growing a great fellow, and this un- 

fortunate malady had already interfered so. 
grievously with my education, that it was 

deemed prudent, under any circumstances, 

to send me immediately to school. I was, 

therefore, committed to the care of a certain 

pedagogue, living a few miles from towa,—a 

man of great worth and some learning. He 

presently furnished me with a grammar, gra- 

dus, and every other material requisite for 

the acquirement of the ‘ tongues,’ but I had 

barely commenced my exercises, when my 

sight became considerably worse, and I found 

it impossible to proceed. This important 

branch of my education was, therefore, wholly 

suspended for a time; indeed, there seemed 

so little chance of my being able to resume it 

with any effect, that | was recommended to 

confine myself almost entirely to the study of 

arithmetic and English composition, which I 

did, as long as I remained under the guid- 

ance of a tutor. I had always felt an ardent 

desire to make myself master of a little clas- 

sical lore, and it distressed me extremely to 

see that many of my junior school-fellows 

were familiar with Ovid and Terence, while I 

could scarcely decline a noun or conjugate a 
ver: still [ promised myself, that if I should 

ever recover the free use of my vision, 

I would, by some means, contrive to over- 
take them, a promise which I have never till 
lately had it in my power to fulfil. But, 

thanks to the more enlightened practice of 
modern professors, my eye-sight was perfect- 
ly restored to me some years after, and such 

has been my patience and assiduity since, 
that I hope [ may now venture, without ex- 

posing myself to the charge of arrogance, te 

assert that there are worse classics than my- 

self. The reader must not imagine, however, 

that it was the pure love of letters alone, or 

the ambition of excelling others, that enabled 
me to accomplish my purpose. These con- 

siderations had their weig't. it is true; but 
still some additional stimulus was wanting. 
I had begun to vacillate in my ideas u 

the subject, and to doubt whether there really 
was any thing in the kuowledge of the dead 
languages, which could give one person so 
decided an advantage over another,—whether 
I should ever be compensated for all the time 
and midnight oil [ might consume in ob- 
taining that knowledge,—whether it could 
possibly lead to any practical or substantial 
good when obtained,—and finally, whether 
[ might not even be happier and better off 
without it? It is necessary here to observe, 
that on my removal from school, my father 
had placed me in the office of an attorney in 
the city,—a gentleman in very exfensive prac- 


tice and about as erudite as myself. I had 
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not long been here, before something befel 


pected interruption, on the part of my less 


me in the performance of a professional duty, | Jejune companion, put a stop to my opera- 


which speedily and effectually dissipated from 
my mind those idle doubts which L had qpf- 
fered to perplex me. The circumstance [ al- 
lude to, is not altogether without its moral, 
and I will therefore proceed to relate it. 

I had received orders, in my official capa- 
city, to wait on a certain widow residing in 
the neighbourhood of Dorking, the sole ob- 
ject of my journey being to procure and wit- 
ness her signature to a deed I was to carry 
with me. Now as the days were long, the 
weather fine, and my task so simple, I re- 
solved to depart betimes in the morning and 
make a holiday of it: accordingly I mounted 
the roof of a coach and set out impransus, 
soon after day-break, in company with seve- 
ral strangers, whose cheerful conversation 
wiled away the time apace, and [ presently 
found myself at the entrance of a beautiful 
vista formed by lofty firs, at the farther ex- 
tremity of which stood, as I ascertained from 
my fellow travellers, the mansion I was in 
quest of. I marvelled much at the grandeur 
of the edifice, and said, in my own mind, my 
client must needs be a wealthy woman. Hav- 
ing proceeded down this delightful avenue, 
amidst the warbling of thrushes and the caw- 
ing of rooks, and arrived at the outer gate, [ 
gently rang the bell, which was promptly an- 
swered by a man-servant who ushered me into 
the presence of the widow, when I discovered, 
for the first time, with a mixture of surprise 
and disappointment, that she was nothing 
better than the housekeeper,—a fat vulgar per- 
sonage of fifty, and in every respect the re- 
verse of what I had expected to find her. She 
received me in the kitchen, and having occa 
sion, at the same moment, to attend her mas- 
ter in another part of the house, [ was blunt- 
ly desired to sit down, and wait till she re- 
turned. This, I confess, appeared to me to 
be somewhat derogatory to my professional 
consequence, and [ was half inclined to show 
my resentment ; but, mustering what little 
philosophy I possessed, I thanked her for 
her civility, and crept into an obscure corner 
near the chimney place. I had no sooner 
taken my station, than I heard a shrill voice 
exclaiming, in the passage, ‘ where is he, T 
say, where is he” and, at the conclusion of 
these words, in bounced a little old gentle- 
man of threescore, who, after making a thou- 
sand apologies for the unpardonable remiss- 
ness of his servants, in suffering me to re- 
-. main in the kitchen, begged I would adjourn 
to the parlour, and take my breakfast with 
him, a proposition to which I willingly ac- 
ceded. Having quitted my sxug retreat, I 
followed him in; and muchas I was delight- 
ed with the splendour of the apartineut itself, 
and the costly manner in which it was fur- 
nished, [ must own I was infinitely more 
so with the good things provided for our re- 
past, so much had my appetite, which was 
never bad, been sharpened by my early ride. 
After a little preliminary conversation on the 

able state of the weather, we sat down 
opposite to each other. and began ; but, 
alas! I had not proceeded far in the dis- 
memberment of a cold puliet that was set be- 
fore me, ‘when a most ill-timed and unex- 








tions. Ile addressed me in the following 
words: ‘ Yousee, my dear sir, that although 
I am living here on my own paternal estate, 
and enjoy as many personal comforts as a 
reasonable man can well desire, still i am 
not perfectly content. There is one thing 
wanting to complete my happiness, and that 
is, the society of a friend whose taste and in- 
clinations correspond in some degree with 
my own.’ I was at a loss to comprehend 
the drift of this observation, but he conti- 
nued :—‘ Now, sir, as it is possible you may 
have no engagement of so pressing a nature, 
as to urge your immediate return to town, 
allow me to ask of you, as a favour, or rather 
a charity, to stay and dine with me to-day ; 
your company, [ assure you, will be most 
acceptable to me, and you can take your de- 
parture to-morrow morning. The London 
coaches are passing and repassing every hour 
in the day. Come, sir, [ hope you will not 
deny me?’ Well, as [ really had nothing at 
all important to hurry me back, I soon yield- 
ed to the warmth of his hospitality, and, to 
say the truth, felt not a little pleased with the 
excellence of my quarters, and the singular 
kindness of my host. But, animated as | 
was by the cravings of a Kerneguy, I had 
again taken up arms, fully prepared to anni- 
hilate my victim outright, when he again 
baiked my intention, by remarking that he 
had a variety of old records in his study, but 
that, as they were written in Latin, and he 
had so imperfect a recollection of that an- 
cient language, he found it no easy matter to 
understand them; however, added he, ‘as 
you are not only studying the law, but have 
more recently felt the influence of the ferule, 
I need not ask if you could assist me?’ [ 


was a little confounded, but avoided giving | 


g, that the 
old law text was perplexing to those who 
were not quite familiar with it, and that he 
probably found it more difficult to read than 
comprehend. ‘ Not atall,’ said he; ‘I can 
read it fluently enough, but such is my want 
of memory, that [ am frequently at a loss for 
the meaning of the coinmonest words: but 
excuse me for an instant, [ will fetch the 
writings I allude to, that we may con them 
over together; whereupon he left me to my 
ineditations. 


a direct answer, simply observing 


‘In ali my pastime and adventures, 
I ne'er was set so on tlie tenters.’ 
HUDIBRAS. 

During the absence of my newly-formed 
acquaintance, upon whose extraordinary civi- 
lity towards me I now began to reflect with 
some degree of suspicion, my feelings, as the 
reader may conceive, were far froin enviable 
[ was betrayed into a dilemma, from which I 
saw scarcely a possibility of extricating my- 
self; for, although | had made no boast of su- 
perior attainments, still I had suffered the 


opportunity of confessing my total ignorance | 


of classical literature to pass, never dreaming 
that the discussion would assume so serious 
a complexion. Itnow struck me that t might, 
in all probability, have a very excellent scho- 
lar to cope with, and feeling so utterly un- 
prepared for the contest, [ began to consider 


what course [ ought, under the circumstances 
to pursue; but | was too much flurried to 
think. Nature, however, suggested to my 
timid mind, the policy of making my escape, 
The document I brought with me had already 
received the signature of the housekeeper 
and I confess with shame, that I was actu. 
ally about to sneak off, ex abrupto, when m 

taskmaster suddenly re-appeared, loaded 
with parchments, and my contemplated 
flight was no longer practicable. ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, opening one of them, ‘ you will find that 
these old manuscripts contain much curious 
information ; but, as | before observed, they 
are written chiefly in Latin, and my memory 
is so exceedingly frail, that I forget the im- 
port of some of the simplest words, and the 
perusal of them, which would otherwise be a 
source of amusement, is thus rendered some- 
what irksome to me. For example, were 
you to ask me what is Latin ror garden, ab- 
surd as it may seem, I doubt, positively, 
whether I should be able to tell you.’ Here 
[ intimated to him that he was translatin 

the wrong way—not Latin into English, but 
English into Latin. ‘That,’ said he, ‘is 
quite immaterial: I was merely observing, 
that [ had forgotten this particular word, 
among others, to prove the weakness of my 
memory.’ TI still answered evasively, and 
made an effort to change the subject, but in 
vain, for not choosing to be denied, he now 
asked me, point blank, what it was. How 
could [ act in such a predicament? There 
was no time for reflection ; it was impossible 
to blink the question any longer; in short, 
my case was desperate Should I throw 
myself on his mercy, by confessing my igno- 
rance at once, or hazard a random shot? It 
was absolutely necessary to do ene or the 
other. I preferred the latter alternative, in 
spite of the consequences ; and screwing up 
my courage a little, L told him, that if I re- 


membered rightly, it was gardensis. The 
man seemed perfectly staggered; a dead 


pause ensued; I saw too plainly that I had 
committed myself, and I feared very grossly ; 
but, happily for me, [ had no means, at the 
moment, of ascertaining the extent of my 
error. Assuminga sarcastic smile, and fold- 
ing up his execrable parcliments, my persecu- 
tor told me, that although he was not pre- 
pared to say what the word really was, he 
did not think it was gurdensis. I felt a blush 
tingling on my cheek, and in my embarrass 
ment, [ rose involuntarily from my chair. 
The engagement made between us now ap- 
peared to be mutually dissolved, as if by ma- 
gic, and having got my hat, and made other 
preparations to depart, the old gentleman re- 
ceived my congée with a look I shall never 
| forget, coolly observing, that if L should find 
‘any difficulty in procuring a conveyance 
home, he boped I would return to his house, 
well remembering, no doubt, what he had 
before said about the constant passing ant 
repassing of the London coaches. Be that 
as it may, I was fortunate in this respect, for 
soon after I got into the high road, I was 
| picked up by one of the city stages, oa 
quickly trundled me back to Gracechuren 
Street, the point from which I started, and 
| had no sooner set foot to the ground, than 
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[ bounded away to the nearest library, seized 
upon Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and turning 
with nervous anxiety to the word garden, I 
found, to my unutterable confusion, that it 
was not gurdensis, indeed, nor any thing like 
‘t: need I add, that it was hortus r &2e 





LAMENT OF PERICLES*. 
(Pericles, who felt proud to boast of having lost his 
nearest relations without betraying any outward signs 
of grief, yielded at length to its impulse, when custom 
required him to crown his dead son (the last of his 
race) with a wreath of flow ers.] 
My son, my son, and must I twine 
These flowers around thy brow ? 

Oh, fate, thou dost a task assign, 
Of mournful import now ; 

He, who was proud a tearless eye 
In every ill to keep, 

Had rarely given to grief a sigh— 
Is doom’d at length to weep. 

I’ve seen the friends of early years, 
Through fell disease, grow pale 5 

I’ve mark’d around me other's teats 
Tell death’s unwelcome tale 5 

These have I steel’d my warrior heart 
To meet unbent, unbroke, 

And deem’d it mark’d a Grecian’s part 
To bear affliction’s yoke. 

Alas! my sor, of by gone bliss 
Each flower telis far too much} 

That once allur’d thy infant kiss, 
And this thy fairy touch 5 

Ah, then I hoped my boy would weave 
The funeral wreath for me, 

And little deem’d a day like this 
I eer should live to see. 

Oh, thou the last of a lov’d race, 
Which woke a father’s fears, 

In giving thec this sad embrace, 
I feel the griefs of years 5 

Ah, where is now the boasted pride 
My heart was wont to shrine? 

It fled, when thou, my best hope, died, 
Aud shall no more be mine. E. B. 





NEW MUSIC, 
Le Bouguet ; a Divertisement. By J. Cat- 
KIN. S. Chapnell. 
We feel much pleasure in recommending 
the Bouquet to the notice of our musical 
friends; it is formed of three very pretty 
flowers, if we may be allowed the expression, 
well arranged and well calculated to please 
and improve the juvenile student. 








Youth and Age. The Words and Air by W, 
Batr, Esa. Arranged by Muscue crs. 
Chappell. ; 

We may safely predict the popularity of 

Youth and Ave; every phrase is flowing and 

familiar, without being hacknied. The se- 

qsence on ‘good bye,’ in the second verse, 
has a happy efiect. 

Woman’s Love; a Song. 

Fentum. 

Tuts isa charming little song; simple in its 

construction, and unpretending in its arrange- 

ment. 


Oh dear to Me! a Favourite Air. Sung by 
Miss Paton, and also by Mrss GEORGE. 
Composed by S. Netsox. Chappel. 

HE andante of this composition we like 

Much ; itis full of eleganttaste. The second 


By C. Eoan. 


* Vide Rollin’s Ancient History. 


part is a brilliant and spirited allegretto. We 
may add, that the whole bears evidence that 
Mr. N. has studied the best works of the best 
masters to some purpose. 
—— 

THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—A new comedy, 
with very little plot, but not destitute of in- 
cident, ascribed to Kenny, entitled Forget and 
Forgive, was played, for the first time, on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Liston, as Rum- 
bold, is the principal character in the piece, 
and supported it, of course, admirably. Mrs. 
Orger, as a French waiting-maid, also parti- 
cularly distinguished herself; her pronuncia- 
tion, vivacity, and adroitness, merited the 
warm applauses so liberally and deservedly 
awarded to her. Mr Cooper, Mr. Wallack, 
Miss E. Tree, and Mrs. Davison, «ilso con- 
tributed to uphold this comedy, which occa- 
sionally flagged, but, on the whole, must be 
pronounced successful. It would be impos- 
sible to detail the plot, so as to afford general 
interest, and its success is ascribable rather 
to its detached spirited scenes than to its in- 
trinsic merit as a whole; Holcroft, in 1794, 
produced a comedy, called Love's Frailties, 
from which this piece is principally com- 
piled. Liston, the every thing of such a 
drama, announced it for repetition with very 
general approbation. 

A slight new piece, styled a serio military 
pantomime, Lhe Guerilla Chief, was also 








produced at this theatre on Monday evening, | 
in which a Mrs. Barrymore made her debut ; | 
the applause of the admirers of this lady was | 
occasionally assigned to the merits of the | 


drama, which, however, has very little to re- 
commend it to public favour. 

Apve.tpurt Tueatre.—On Monday night 
a new burletta was presented, called Ne/son, 
or the Life of a Sailor. 
is scarcely to be expected in pieces of this 
class, or at minor theatres, but it Is credit- 
able to the management of this tasteful little 
house, (though in this instance the nicest cri- 
tical examination is not called for) that well- 
merited praise may be bestowed upon the au- 
thor. The scenery, too, is of no ordinary de- 
scription, and the views in general are highly 


wrought both by the painter and machinist. | 


The talents of Messrs. Terry and Yates were 
also effectively called into action, and the 
piece met with a very favourable reception. 








VARIETIES. 


CA LAA AL TS 


An Admonitory Uint 10 Card players —There 
are tiainy persons who, though they would not 
for the woild be thought gamblers, imagine that 
there cannot be the least barm in ploying for 
petty sums. What theo will these sober, pru- 
deut people think of the following remarks by 


a 


erful minds. But to dribble away life in ex- 
changing bits of painted pasteboard round a 
green table for the fiddling concern of a few 
shillings, can only be excused in folly, or su- 
perannouation. It is like riding on a rocking 
horse, when your utmost exertion never carries 
you a foot forward; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where you are perpetually climbing, 
but can never rise an inch.” All the tabbies in 
the kingdom will fling down their cards when 
they hear this—but it will be only to abuse the 
author of Waverley. Cruel Sir Walter! in 
what an embarassing dilemma have you placed 
the votaries of Hoyle: deep play is exciting, 
but criminal; and economical play safe, bute 
contemptible,—pardonable only in folly, or 
superannuation! 

Remarkable Shrub.—A shrub bas been disco- 
vered in our new Indian countries, from whose 
stem, when divided, there issues a copious 
vegetable spring of limpid and wholesome 
water. It is a powerful climber, and is quite 
new and nondescript.—Letter from India, 

Fortnne and Genius.—* The features of fore 
tune are so like those of genius as to be mis- 
taken by almost all the world.’ Perhaps there 
is no truth more self-evidcnt than the above s 
and to few individuals does it apply more fore- 





Se 


Purity of language | 


ibly than to those who, ‘seeking the bubble 
reputation in the cannon’s mouth, bave found 
less by skill than accident, and because favou- 
rites of Fortune, are extolled as men of genius, 

Blindness.—\t is stated that Mr. Richmond, 
an army surgeon in India, has, within eight 
montlis, by surgical operations, restored to sight 
nearly 800 blind persons. ‘£ Taking,’ says 
Mr. R, ‘the population of British India at 
60,000,000, (and this, I believe, is much be- 
low the usual computations,) and supposing 
that biindness generally prevails in the same 
proportion as I have found it to exist in the 


_ course of my practice, there are at this moment 
246,060 people with citaract who are capable 


of being restored to sight by an operation ag 
simple as that of blood-letting, and 270,000 
with other diseases in the eye, who are also fit” 
objects citiier for cure or for relief.’ 
| Dean Swifts Gallantry —An accomplished 
| and beautiful ludy, newly married, being once 
in company with Swiit, spoke of her husband 
| in very high terms, and, as the dean thought, 
/gave bim more praise than his due; he, how- 
' ever, let it pass; but on meeting her a second 
time, and finding her disposed to renew the 
| subject, he changed it to another by this ele« 


| gantly turned compliment :— 
‘You always are making a god of your spouse, 
But this, neither reason nor conscience allowgs 
Perhap> yu wil! say, "tis to gratitude due, 
And you «edore him, because he adores you P 
Your a: cument’s weak, and so you will finds 
For you, oy this rule, must adore all mankind.’ 
| Loss «f a Portion of the Windpipe withous 
| Loss of Vo-ce.—M. Cioquet, at a late meeting 
| of the Royal Academy of Medicine, presented 
a hair dicsser who had cut bis turoat witha 
razor. Tne wound was transverse, and had 
divided the windpipe in such a manner, thag 


_ two of the rings were entirely detached at their 


Mr Curystal Croftangiy, the chronicler of | anterior part, «nd were only retained behind by 


Cannongate, On their innocent amusement, or 
how will they relisn tue? Speaking of his 
former acquaintance, he says, * some stick to 
cards, and though no longer deep gambiers, 
rather played smail game than satout. This I 
particulariy despised. 
gaming, ales! Liad felt iu my time—it is as 
intense us it is criminal, but it produces exci- 
tatiou and interest, and I can conceive bow it 
should become a passion with stroug and pow- 





'a portion of cellular membrane. They were 
removed; the lips of tue wound brought toge 
t.er by sature and bandage, and cicatrisation 
| took place without auy fistuia, although there 
was luss of substance, and the wound admitted 


The strong impuise of the finger even when the head was beat. The 


| Vuice was lost in the frst instance but afte» 
| wards returned, although it remained hoarse. 
| Similar cases are mentioned by L. _ 
| London Medical and Physical Journal. 
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Love Tokens —It was the custom in Eng- 
land, in * olden tyme,’ as the ancient chronicles 
have it, for *enamoured maydes and gentelwo- 
men,’ to give to their favourite swains, as to- 
kens of their love, little handkerchiefs, about 
three or four inches square, wrought round 
about, often in embroidery, with a button or 
tassel at each corner, and a little one in the 
centre. The finest of these favours were edged 
with narrow gold lace or twist; and then, be- 
ing folded up in four cross folds, so that the 
middle might be seen, they were worn, by the 
accepted lovers, at the breast, or in their hats. 
These favours, at last, became so much in 
vogue, that they were sold in the shops, read) 
made, in Elizabeth’s time, from sixpence to 
sigteen-pencea-piece. Tokens were also given 
by the gentlemen, and accepted by their fair 
mistresses, thus described in an old comedy 
of the time:— 

‘Given ear-rings we will wear, 
Bracelets of our lovers’ hair; 
Which they on our arms shall twist 

(With our names carv’d) on our wrist. ’ 

Sea Couch—Mr S. Pratt, of New Bond 
Street, bas brought forward an ingenious in- 
vention, in the construction of an elastic or 
swinging seat, couch, or bed, by which 
the uneasy motions of a ship or carriage may 
be prevented. Mr, Newton, the editor of the 
London Journal of Arts, has tried it in a voy- 
age across the Ciannel, and in a journey,in 
a jolting diligence, to Paris, and found it to 
answer, 

Magnetism of the Earth.—The talented pro- 
fessor, Hansteen, contemplates a tour through 


~ Silesia, with the intention of making observa- 


tions on this subject. 

The pulling down of Kew Palace is now ra- 
pidly proceeding. Very soon there will not be 
one brick or stone above another of that palace, 
the building of which cost £500,000. The 
annual cost of keeping Kew Palace weather- 
proof, &c. is mentioned to have been never less 
than £500. It was found that the ‘dry rot’ had 
taken possession, in addition to the extended 
progress of general decay. 

Curious Compliment to the Fair Sex.—The 
fullowing curious compliment to the fair sex is 
to be found in an old play, entitled Cupid’s 
Whirligig :—* Who would abuse your sex tuat 
kvew it? O woman! were we not born of 
you? Should we not, then, honour you? 
Nursed by you, and notregard you? Made for 
you, and not seek you? And since we were 
made before you, should we not love and ad- 
mife you, as the last and most perfect work of 
Nature? Man was made when Nature was but 
an apprentice, but woman when she was a 
skilful mistress of her art. By your love we 
live in double breath, even in our offspring 
after death. Are not all vices masculine, and 
virtues feminine’? Are not the muses the loves 
of the learned? Do not all noble spirits follow 
the graces, because they are women? Was not 
the princess and foundress of all good arts, Mi- 
nerva, born of the brain of the highest Jove, a 
woman? Has not woman the face of love, the 
tongue of persuasion, and the body of delight? 
O, divine, perfectioned woman! If it be of thy 
sex, so excellent, what is it, then, to be a wo- 
man enriched by nature, made excellent by 
education, noble by birth, chaste by virtue, 
adorned by beauty! A fair woman, which is 
the ornament of heaven, the grace of earth, the 
joy of life, and the delight of all sense ;—even 
the very summum bonum of man’s existence,’ — 
Cupid's Album. 
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John Sale, Esq —We bave to record the 
demise of tins gentleman, whose great profes- 
sional skill secured him so high a character in 
the musical world. His reputation is princi- 
pally upheld by bis glees, in the composition 
of which he exceilei the majority of his con- 
temporaries. He died on the 11th instant, in 
the 69th year of his age, and was buried on 
Monday last, in the vault under St. Paui’s 
Cathedral. 

Leeches.—A French surgeon has invented a 
mechanical ins:rument to serve as a substitute 
for leeches. The advantage consists in with- 
drawing ouly the precise quantity of blvod 
that may be required, and in occasioning no 
inflammation. It is considered that in every 
climate, and under all circumstances, this small 
machine will be equally efficacious. 








40 READERS & CORRESPONDENIS. 
CLL PL LL 
‘To the Greeks on the Victory of Navarino’ is some- 
what deficient in spirit; nevertheless it possesses se- 
vera! stanzas which induce us to augur favourably of 
the author’s fature efforts. 

We shal! be always happy to hear from ‘ Sforza.’— 
* Consumption’ is intended for our next, 

In compliance with the ‘ request’ of Mr. ‘ Peter 
Wiikins,’ we have perused his MS., and now beg to 
inform him that the varrative, though, perhaps, good 
matter of fact, is by no means so amusing as the ad- 
ventures of his Cornish namesake. 

It is strange that a publisher shonld complain of 
our criticism, yet quote it for his own advantage— 
there is something of a Bull in this. 

F.S. cannot turn his time to worse account than in 
attempting poetry. 

UNIVERSITY NOTICES, &o. 

Dr. Sumover (Bishop of Llandaif) is promoted to the 
see of Winchester. 

LONDON UNiversity.—The Rey. J. Williams, 
M.A,, late of Balliol Coll., Oxford, vicar of Llampeter, 
and now rector of the Edinburgh Academy, has been 
eiected to the Professorship of the Roman Language 
and Literature ; and Edward Turney, m.D., of King- 
ston, Jamaica, F. R.S. £., fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, to the Professorship of 
Chemistry. 

Oxrorp, Nov. 17.—In a Convocation holden on 

the 9th instant, it was unanimously agreed to accept 
a bequest made to the University by the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Boden, of the Hon, East India Com- 
pany’s Service. The following is an extract from the 
colonel’s will, dated August 15, 1811:—‘I do hereby 
give and bequeath all and singular my said residuary 
estate and eifects, with the accumulations thereof, if 
any, and the stocks, funds, and securities whereon the 
same shail have been laid out andinvested, unto the 
Universfiy of Oxford, to be by that body appropriated 
in and towards the erection and endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship in the Shanskreet language, at or in any or 
either of the colleges of the said university, being of 
opinion that a more general and critical knowledge of 
that language will be a means of enabling my country- 
men to proceed in the conversion of the natives of 
India to the Christian religion, by disseminating a 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures amongst them 
more effectually than all other means whatsvever.’ 
_ At the same time the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A,, 
fellow of Wadham College, was unanimously elected 
professor of Anglo-Saxon, on Dr. Rawlinson’s foun- 
dation, in the room of the Rev. C. Ridiey, M.A., he 
having held it five years, the time limited by the will 
of the founder. 

CAMeRIpGe.—The Rey. M. Davy, p.p., master of 
Caius, to be Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year. 

Subject of the next Norrisian Prize Essay:—The 
nature and use of Parables as employed by Christ, 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.—The Second and 
Third Parts of Mr. Dewhurst’s Dictionary of Anatomy 
dedicated, by permission, to J. Brookes, Esq., F.R.S” 
&c.; also, by the same author, a Minute System of 
Osteology, with illustrative notes.—A Short Series 
of Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, by Dr 
Lardner. ‘ 

Helias Knight of the Swanne wiil form the next of 
Mr. Thoms’ Early Prose Romances, 


WorRKS JUST PUBLISHED.—Snatches trom Ubi. 
vion, royal 12mo., 10s. 6d.—Bullock’s Western States 
of America, ]2mv., 5s.—Hope Leslie, three 9's, 2}s, 
—Pitman’s Second Course of Sermons, two Vols, 21s, 
—Huntington’s Memoirs, 12mo., 63. 6d.—Hofland’s 
Young Cadet, l2mo., 5s. 6d.—Juvenile Rambler, 3s, 6d, 
—Oxford Drawing Book, 4to., #2. 2s.—Essays on 
Chronology, by a Member of the University of Cam. 
bridge, 12mo., 6s.—Cullen’s Works, two vols, 8yo, 
#1. 14s.—Bouchertor’s Elements of Differential and 
Integral Calculus, 8vo., 15s.-——-Wilson’s Memoirs of 
West India Fever, 8vo., 8s,—Lisfranc on the Stethos. 
cope, by Alcock, 28.—Brasse’s Greek Gradus, 24s5,— 
Valpy’s Second Latin Exercises, 2s. 6d.— Bekker’s 
Aristophanes, #3. 15s.—Larcher’s Notes on Hero. 
dotus, #1. 10s.—Litchtield on Medical Education, 
Is. 6d. Ditto on the Healing Art, 1s.— Religion in 
India, 9s. 








WORKS just published by BURGESS and HILL, 
Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
MR. GUTHRIE’S SURGICAL WORKS, 
In 8vo. the Second Edition, with Additions and co. 
loured Plates, #1]. 5s. boards, 
ECTURES onthe OPERATIVE 
SURGERY of the EYE; or, an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Methods recommended for 
the Cure of Cataract, for the formation of Artificial 
Pupils, &c.; containing a new method of operating 
for Cataract, by extraction, which obviates ali the dif. 
ficulties and dangers hitherto attendant on that ope- 
ration. By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S. Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, to the Westminster Infirmary 
for liseases of the Eye, and Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 

‘We advise every practitioner who wishes to ac- 
quire information on the subjects of which it treats, 
to consult Mr. Guthrie’s work, as it contains a greater 
mass of useful information connected with diseases 
of the eye than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. The practical observations have been prin- 
cipally made at the Infirmary in Warwick Street, 
where we ourselves have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing the great dexterity of Mr.Guthrie in the 
performance of various operations on the eye.’—Vide 
London Medical and Physieal Journal for September. 

Also, by the same Author, | 

Observations on Gun-Shot Wounds, on 
Inflammation, Erysipelas, Mortification, Injuries of 
Nerves, and on Wounds of the Extremities, requiring 
the different Operations of Amputation at the Hip 
Joint, Shoulder Joint, &c., in which the various me- 
thods of performing these operations are shown, to- 
gether with their after-treatment ; and containing an 
account of the Author’s successful case of Amputation 
at the Hip Joint. ‘Third edition, with additious, 5vo 
plates, boards, IS8s. 

DR. GREGORY’S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
In 8vo. the second edition, carefully revised, and con- 
siderably improved, 165. boards, : 

ELEMENT’ of the THEORY aud PRACTICE of 
PHYSIC, designed for the use of Students. By 
George Gregory, M. D. . o 

Lecturer on the Theory and Prsetice of Physic in 
London, Senior Physician to St. George’s and St. 
James’s Dispensary, &c. 

‘If we were inciined to adopt a text book, as a 
guide toa practical course, Gregory’s Practice would 
claim a preference to all other works. The author 
has presented his work in the most interesting garb, 
by combining the etiology, pathology, and symptoma- 
tology, in the series of cause and effect. This scheme 
has been executed with so much felicity, in so smalla 
compass, that it becomes a real treasure to both pre- 
ceptor and pupil. The former finds his experience 
contirmed, and the latter has only to dig, to find a 
mine more precious than silver or gold.’ _\ ide Preface 
to Drs. Potter and Cothoun’s American Edition. 

The MEDICAL EVIDENCE RELATIVE to the 
DURATION of HUMAN PREGNANCY, --- ~~ 
in the Gardner Peerage Cause, in 182 and 1826; wit 
introductory Remarks and Notes. By Robert Lyall, 
M.D, F.L.S., &c. The following medical gentlemen 
were examined, viz.—Mr. C. M. Clarke, Dr. Bieghe- 
rough, Mr. R. R. Pennington, Dr. Gooch, Dr. D. a 
vies, Dr. Granville, Dr. Conquest, Mr. -—~ r. 
Merriman, Dr. H. Davies, Dr. Dennison, Dr. i 
kins, Mr. Chinnock, Mr. Hawkes, Dr. nee 
Blundell, Dr. Power, &c. The opinions of Dr. ; 
milton, Professor of Midwifery in the University © 





. : Second 
Edinburgh, are introduced among the notes. seco 
edition, with additions, Svo. boards, »S- he Com- 

The medical evidence was ‘aken before the 
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mittee for Privileges, to whom pet swap 7 Alan 
Legge Gardner to his Majesty, claiming t e arony 
of Gardner, was referred. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
was always in tte chair, and the committee, inciud- 
ing the venerable Lord Chancellor, gave the subject 
in question the utmost attention, — 6 

It is of the highest importance in a civil, medical, 
avd legal point of view. sats 

PRACTICAL OBSE RVATIONS on the CONVUL- 
SIONS of INFAN — By Johu North, Surgeon-Ac- 
“guCc . Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Cae North has introduced a multitude of sensible 
remarks, which are chiefly practical, and on that ac- 
count more valuable: the most experienced of our 
readers may peruse them with advantage. The work 

ars to be 
renee. and retiection.’—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
for July. 
Mra. HERBERT MAYO’S ANATOMICAL AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL WORKS. 
In !2mo. with plates, 7s. 6d. boards, 

A COURSE of DISSECTIONS, for the use of 
Students. By Herbert Mayo, Surgeon to the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy in the 
School of Great Windmill Street. 

‘We have looked over this course of dissections, 
and we venture to predict, that it wil be found more 
completely adapted to the practice of the dissecting- 
room than any manual hitherto published in this 
couutry.’—Medico Chirurgical Review. 

Also, by the same Author, 

OUTLINES of HUMAN PHISIOLOGY. 8vo. 
14s. boardy.—Contents :—Chap I. Introductory Ob- 
servations—II. Of the Blood—IIL, Of Muscular Ac- 
tiou—-1V. Of the Forces which circulate the Blood— 
V. Of the Pulmonary Circulation—VI. Of the Circu- 
lation through the Body—VII. Of Digestion: Sec. lL. 
Of Hunger and Thirst, of the Mastication of Food, 
and of Deglutition; 2. Of the Alimentary Canal be. 
low the Pharynx, of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Liver ; 
3. Of the Formation of Chyme; 4. Of the Formation 
of Chyle; 5. Office of the Great Intestines ; 6. Of 
the various articles employed as Food—VIII. Of the 
Lacteal and Lymphatic Vessels—IX. Of the Urinary 
Organs—X. OF the Skin—XI, Of the Brain and 
Nerves: ]. Of the Elements of a Nervous System, 
and of Consciousness ; 2. Anatomy of the Brain and 
Spinal Chord in Man; 3. Of the Parts of the Human 
Nervous System necessary to Sensation, Instinct, and 
Volition; 4. Of the Functions of the Brain; 5. Of 
Sleep, Dreaming, and Sensorial Illusions—XII. Of 
the Organs of the Senses: 1. Of the Organ of Vision ; 
2. Of the Organ of Touch; 38. Of the Organ of Taste; 
4. Of the Organ of Smell; 5. Of the Organ of Hear- 
ing; XIII. Of the Human Voice—XIV. On the Atti- 
tudes and Movements of Man—XV. Of Generation— 
XVI. Of Growth.—Appendix on the Influence of the 
Bile in Digestion. 

‘Under this title Mr. Mayo has published a system 
of physiology, distinguished no less by the clearness 
and perspicuity of its style, than by the sound judi- 
Civus views of the human econoiny which it presents. 
Accustomed to deliver lectures on anatomy and phy- 
siology, Mr. Mayo has learnt to state, at once lucidiy 
and concisely, the body of knowledge which has been 
lung accumutated ; and the advantage which he pos- 
Se3ses as a practical physiologist, enables him to di- 
gest no less ablv the facts included in more recent 
discoveries, to which he has himself contributed. We 
recommend those who are interested in medical sci- 
euce to peruse for themselves the volume to which 
We have thus called their attention,’—Journal of Sci- 
euce, Xe. 

A Series of ENGRAVINGS, intended to illustrate 
the Structure of the BRAIN and SPINAL CHORD 
ao Proof impressions, on India paper, folio, 

bo S98 

This beautiful, accurate, and elegant work, is a real 
acquisition to the study of the anatomy of the brain 
and spinal chord. 

A large ENGRAVING of the ANATOMY of the 
E\ E, witha concise Description. Engraved from a 
drawing by A. G. Rowlands, after the plates of Zinn 
and Soemmering, and used in Mr. Mayo’s Lecture 
Room. Colonred, Ys. 

Phis beautiful and accurate engraving, exhibiting a 
section and two dissections of the eye, is particularly 
rec mmended to the notice of the profession. It is 
nen areent and most superb plate of the eye ever pub. 

shed. 

A MAP of the INTERNAL EAR, copied from the 
drawing used by Mr. Charles Bell, in his Lecture 
Boom, Great Windmill Street. Coioured, 7s. 6d. 

his useful and beautiful plate represents the intri- 
cate anatomy of the ear, and the course of vibrations 
turough the several cavities. 

Baie TRAIT of H. MAYO, Esq., engraved by 
~4s, trom a picture by J. Lonsdale. 12s. 


r 


graving we haveseen. It is aw exceedingly correct 


likeness, and does the artist much credit. 


| other Diseases. 


In 8vo. boards, 7s. 

AN ESSAY on the USE of CHLORURETS of 
SODA and of LIME, as powerful Disinfecting Agents, 
and as remedies of considerable efficacy in the Treat- 
ment of Hospital Gangrene, Phagedenic, Syphilitic, 
and ill-conditioned Ulcers, Mortification, and various 
By T. Alcock, Surgeon. 

‘Mr. Alcock has endeavoured, in this little work, 


to collect the scattered information relating to the 


subject, and to add such further observations as his 
personal experience has afforded. For this attempt 
we think he deserves the approbation of every well- 
wisher of medical science.’—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 
‘We beg to tender our sincere acknowledgments to 


| Mr. Alcock, for the very acceptable service which he 


the result of much patient observation, | 


has rendered to the interests of science and huma- 


' nity, by the publication of this very luminous essay.’ 


EE 





/and of the Diagnosis in those Diseases. 


his is one of the most beautiful specimens of en- | 
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—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘We consider this Essay of national importance, 
and we most sincerely trust that the Marquis of 
Lansdowne will give it that attention it so urgently 
demands,’—Sunday Times, Sept. 30. 

‘To sura up:—This is a subject by no means limit. 
ed to the members of a single profession, but calcu- 
lated, from its various bearings, to come home, at 
some period or other of his life, to every man’s prac- 
tical experience.’—New Monthly Magazine. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the MA. 
NAGEMENT and DISEASES of CHILDREN. By 
the late C. T. Haden, Surgeon; with Additional Ob- 
servations anda Biographical Notice of the Author, 
by Thomas Alcock, Surgeon. 8vo.7s.6d. Contents: 
—QOn the signs of Health and Disease in Children— 
Cause of Disease in Children, and on the mode of its 
production in the poorer classes—Mode in which Dis- 
eases arise amongst Children of the higher classes of 
society, and of the causes of the diversiiied forms un- 
der which they appear—Effects of good and bad mo- 
ral treatment on the Health of Children—Different 
periods of Childhood—Management of the first period 
of infancy—Nursing infants, and on Nurses—Food of 
Infants, Sleep, Air, Exercise, and Cleanliness—Wet- 
nurses, and the modein which Mothers may be taught 
to suckle their own children—Teething of Infants— 
kivils of Teething—Weaning, and the Diseases inci- 
dent to that period—Bringing up Infants by hand— 
Management of Children from the period of Teething 
to the commencement of School Education—Prepa- 
ratory Schools, and on the precautions and manage- 
ment required to promote Health. 

No work on the diseases and management of chil- 
dren in modern times, has been so well received as 
the above valuable volume. It has been highly re- 
commended by the most distinguished medical and 
general literary publications ; not only to the medical 
practitioner, but to every mother, and every person 
interested in the health and education of children. 

A MEMOIR onthe DIAGNOSTIC SIGNS afford- 
ed by the STETHOSCOPE in FRACTURES, and in 
some other Surgical Diseases, Translated from the 
French of Professor Lisfranc, with Notes and Addi- 
tions. By J. R. Aleock, !3mo,. 2s. Contents :— 
Translator’s Preface, showing the mode of acquiring 
facility in the use of the Stethoscope—Memoir on 
some new applications of the Stethoscope, particularly 
in Fractures— General rules for the application of the 
Stethoscope—Particular rules applicable to Fracture 
ofthe Tibia; Ofthe Fibula; of the Leg; of the Pa- 
tella (longitudinal); Ditto (transverse); of the 
Thigh; of the Peivis; of the Radius; of the Fore- 
arm; of the Olecranon; of the Humerus; of the 
Clavicle; of the Ribs; of the Scapula; of the Acro- 
mion; of the Vertebral column; of the Jaw, of the 
Cranium—Stone in the Bladder—Biliary Calculi— 
Tympanites—Ascites—Dropsy of the Joints—Hydro- 
cephalus, Spina Bitida—Hydrocele—Extraneous sub- 
stances in the Joints—Cysts—Aneurisms—Caries of 
the Joints, &c. 

This will be found a very useful little work, and 
should be in the hands of every practitioner. 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENT METHODS 
of INVESTIGATING DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Translated 
from the French of M. Collin. With an additional 
preface, pointing out the most familiar and easy way 
of acquiring a knowledge of the use of the Stetho- 
scope, and a drawing of the newly-improved instru- 
ment, now in use at the Hospitals in Paris. By 
W.N. Ryland, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, &c. Second Edition, 18mo. 
price 2s. 6d ; 

This pocket volume is particularly recommended 
to the notice of practitioners and students who are 
desirous of acquiring practical knowledge on the im- 
portant class of diseases ori which it treats. It coy- 
tains a summary of all that is known on the subject 
by our continental brethren to the present time ; and 
will, therefore, afford considerable facilities, by the 
valuable and useful matter it contains on Diseases of 
the Chest. 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, (a Memoir on) applied 
to the Study of the Elementary Principles of Medi- 





cine. Translated from the French of J. P. Beullac, 
D.M.P. Withan Appendix, containing an Epitome 
of the improved Pestalozzian System of Education; 
and observations, from other sources, on the advan- 
tages of the System of Mutual Instruction. I8mo. ls. 

Every young man who is desirous of making the 
best use of his time should possess this excellent lit- 
tle work. It contains information that will save him 
much toil, and render exercises, which may serve as 
recreations, productive of real advantage. 

BURGESS and HILL'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
on Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemis- 
try, the Veterinary Art, &c. completed to November, 
1827. Price Is. 

Printed for Burosss and Hitt, Great Windmill 





ROCHIAL CHURCHES, 

Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty.—On Satur- 
day next will be published, Parts I. and IR price 4s. 
each, in royal 8vo., or in reyal 4to. with proof im- 
pressions of the plates on India paper, 8s. each, 


(pRIGINAL VIEWS of the most inte- 
resting COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES in GREAT BRITAIN. 
By JOHN PRESTON NEALE, 

Engraved in the line manner by John and Henry 
Le Keux, W. Wallis, J. Varrall, and other eminent 
Artists. Accompanied with Historical and Architec. 
tural Descriptions. The Subjects ofthe Engravings 
comprehend Interior and Exterior Views, exemplify - 
ng various styles of Architecture, interesting Monu- 
mental Remains, curious Fonts, Screens, kc. The 
work will comprise Ninety-six Engravings, and be 
may in Monthly Parts, each containing four 
1ighly-finished Plates. 

London: published by J. P. Ne ace, Bennett Street, 
Blackfriars; and by Suzxwoop and Co. Paternoster 
Row ; and may be received by the Magazine pareeis 
in all parts of the kingdom on the first of every month. 


THE THRUSH; a Collection of Songs, with Music. 
In one handsome volume, dnodecimo, embellished 
with a Vignette Title, price 4s. 6d. 

HE THRUSH: a Collection of Modern 
Songs, Airs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Catches, &e., 
with the Music, arranged for the Voice, Violin, and 

German Flute. 

London: printed for Tomas Troe, 73, Cheapside; 
R. Grirrin and Co., Glasgow; and J. CUMMING, 
Dublin. Where may be had, 

Just published, a new Edition, price 4s. 6d. boards, of 

The Sky-Lark: a Collection of popular 

Songs, with the Music. By the Editor of the Thrush. 


Dra. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
New Edition, in one large vol. 8vo. closely printed in 
double columns, price One Guinea, 

DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
- in which the Principles are investigated anew 
and its applications to the Phenomena of Nature, to 
Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manufac- 
tures, detailed. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 

By expunging whatever is obsolete, and introducing 
a copious account of every modern discovery, the au- 
thor has rendered the present edition, in a great mea- 
sure, a new work ; and will be found a complete Text 
Book on the Science. 

London: printed for TaomaAs Tece, 73, Cheap- 
side; R. Grivrin and Co., Glasgow; and J. Cum- 
MING, Dublin. 

Where may be had, in 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 


Dr. Ure’s Translatian of Berthollet’s Trea- 
tise on Dyeing. 











LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA. — Sixth Edition, in 
royal octavo, closely printed in double columns, 
and embellished with numerous Engravings, Part L. 
price 8s., or with the plates coloured, 10s. 6d. 

HE LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA ; 
or, Universal Dictionary of Science, Art, Lite- 
rature, and Practical Mechanics, including an English 

Lexicon, on the basis of Dr. Johnson’s larger Dic. 

tionary. This popular Work will be completed in 

forty Parts, each page containing printed matter equal 
to that of any preceding quarto Encyclopedia; and 
its conductors stand pledged to publish the whole in 

a much shorter period than that in which any similar 

undertaking has ever appeared; thus avoiding the 

delays, the contradictions, the changes of plan and 
contributors, ever incident to works of this kind when 
long protracted. 

London: printed for T. Teco, No. 73, ; 
and sold by HATCHARD and Son, Piccadilly; Bow. 
pry and Kirsy, Oxford Street; also by R. Gairppin 
and Co., Glasgow; Bett and Baaprurs, Eein- 
burgh; J. Cummine, Dublin; and by every Book~ 
seller in the United Kingdom. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 











ESTERN LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION 47, Leicester Square. 
Patron, the King. 
Mr. WALLIS will commence a Course of Lectures 
on Astronomy on Thursday next, 29th Instant. 


This Institution was founded for the difusion of 


useful knowledge among Persons engaged in Commer- 
cial and Professional Pursuits, for which purpose 
Lectures on the most interesting branches of Litera- 
ture and Science are reguiarly delivered; the Lan- 
gences and Sciences taught in classes by eminent 

asters; an extensive Library of Circulation and 
Refereace is constantly open ; Rooms for Study and 
Conversation are provided; and the principal Daily 
Papers and Periodicals placed in aspacious Reading 
Room for the use of the Members. ‘Che Subscription 
is £2. p Annum, payable Hail. Yearly. Life Mem- 
bers upon payment of £20. For Forms of Admission, 
epply to the Secretary at the Institution. 

y Ordeg. THOMAS SNELSON, 
November 22nd Secretary. 


OQ BOOKSELLERS, PRINT- 

SELLERS, VENDERS, and OTHERS.— 
SAMUEL MAUNDER (of the late firm of PINNoCK 
and Maunper) having purchased the entire Stock 
in Trade, Copyrights, &c., late the property of Mr. 
WiItiiam Cote, Bookseller and Publi<her, of No. 10, 
NEWGATE STRE®T, respectfully announces his 
intention to offer the said Stock on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to purchasers, in order to make room for 
forthcoming noveities and considerable additions in 
publications of a different ciass. The Stock com- 
prises a most extensive assortment of interesting 
juvenile and other Books, Pamphlets, Song Books, 
Jesters, &c. in intinite variety; superior Lithographic 
Drawing Books; elegant Picturesque Views of all 
sizes, beautifully coloured and mounted, copies from 
the Old Masters, sc.; grotesque Sketches, Carica- 
tures, and other Engravings; the British Stage in 
miniature; and numerous publications, amusing, or- 
nameptal, aud instructive.—Sales at the Reduced 
Prices for Cash, to continue till the end of January 
next. Country orders carefully executed. 

10, Newgate Street, Nov. 17, 1827. 








This day is published, I} vol. crown Svo, 10s. boards, 
SECOND SERIES, 
ONDON in the OLDEN TIME:— 
Tales descriptive of Londen from the Twelfth to 
the Sixteenth Century. Contents :—A Tale of West- 
minster Sanctnary—A Tale of Austin Friars--A Tale 
of Old St. Panl’s—A Tale of Finsbury Fie!ds.’ 
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COLLECTION of VERY SUPERIOR MITCHELL'S FIRST LINES OF SCIENCE. 
4A NOVELS and ROMANCES, consisting of 850. 


Vo'umes, and comprising the chief part of the Works 
of Sir Walter Scott, Edgeworth, Radcliffe, Lathom, 
Roche, Maturin, Helme, Stanhope, Hofland, &c. &c. 
and many new Works to Michaelmas 1827, are offered 
at 2s. 3d. per volume, NEW, half-bound, calf backs, 
for ready Money, or a selection may be made from 
them, at a proportionate advance in price; or they 
may be had in sheets, deducting sixpence per volume 
for the binding. Catalogues on application to A. K. 
Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street, London. 


. 


SUPERIOR BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


EEPER'’S TRAVELS in SEARCH 
of his MASTER. A new Edition, enlarged by 





| the Author. 


| 


* As exhibiting London, as it appeared at this early | 
period, with the iiving speak‘ng characters that moved 


upon the scene they are entitled to the highest praise.’ 
—Literary Chronicie. 

‘ This series of tales of the midd'e ages presents the 
reader with a vivid picture of the various localities of 
this ancient metropolis, from the tweifth to the six- 
teenth century.’—Londoa Weekly Rev. 

London: Lonzman, Rees, Orme, Brown, andGreen 


-" 





FOR FAMILIES AND INVALIDS. 

Lately published, in one thick vol. Second Edition, 
price ljs. boards, 

N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 

or, a Popular Treatixe, exhibiting the Naiure, 
Symptoms, Causes, and most eficacious Treatment of 
all Diseases, embracing ali the Modern Improvements 
in Medicine, with the opinions of the most distia. 
guished Physicians. Containing, also, a copious Col- 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, Rules of Diet, Treatment of ail 
Casualties, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines. &c. 
The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

By ‘I. GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 

“We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham’s 
Treatise to the public, and fec! great pleasure in the 
certainty that it will prove extensively useful, It is 
certainly very far above the celebrated Buchan’s.’— 
Literary Chronicie, October. 

*In the opinion of a respectable physician, well 
known in our connection, it is enviched wilh much 
of all that modern practice has ascertained to be va- 
luable, aud is not only incomparatly superior to 
Buchan’s, but also to every simiiar wor. in our lan 
guage.’—Wesieyan Magazine, January. 

“It will be found a very vaiunble acquisition to the 
family library, and no medicine chest, at home or 
abroad, ought to be considered complete without it.’— 
Imperial Magazine, April. 

Published by S:mvatn and MARSHALL, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London; sold by al! Booksellers. 














* The invaluable little volume of Keeper’s Travels.’ 
New Monthly Magazine. 
London : BALDWIN, Crapock, and Joy. 


; ~ Just pabijished, 
ie NGS for SUMMER DAYS. The 
\7 Poetry by T. H. Bayly, Esq., the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop, price 10s. 6d. ; 
or with Four of the Airs harmonized for Three or Four 
Voices, price 15s, 
In the press, and will appear immediately, 
Songs for Winter Days. 








ments by Henry &. Bishop, and 
Songs of the Trobadore. 
Poetry by George Linley, Esq. 





This day is published, in one thick volume, 12mo., 
price 7s. 6d. boards, 

N WISTORICAL SKETCH ofthe 

4 Origin, Progress, and Present State of GAS 
LIGHTING. By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 

Also, by the same Author, in | vol, 12mo. price 4s. 6d, 

boards, 
A Compendium of Gas Lighting, adapted 


mistry, and containing an account of some new Ap- 
paratus lately introduced. 


| for the use of those who are unacquainted with Che- | 


Sold by R. Hunrenr, 72, St. Paul’s Church Yard. | 


Ina few days will be published, in one vol. bound in 
cloth, price 10s. Gd, with characteristic embellish- 
ments, 


QNATCHES from OBLIVION, being the 


4 
Remains of the late Herbert Trevelyan, Esq. 
Edited by PIERS SHAFTON, * 
‘ Snatch from oblivion the passing hour, 
And note each rising thought.’ 
London: Hurst, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, 
Certainly will be published, on the Ist of December, 
in two volumes, post 83vo. price One Guinea, 
j IFE in the WEST; or, the Curtain 
4 Drawn: a Novel; containing Sketches, Scenes, 
Conversations, and Anecdotes of the last importance 
to families and men of rank, fashion, and fortune. 
Founded on Facts. By a FLAT ENLIGH?VENED. 
Experientia docet. Printing for C. CHAppie, Royal 
Library, oY, Pall Mall; and of whom may now be had, 
Phe Italian Don Juan, or Memoirs of the 
Devil Sacripanti, the Bandit of the Appenines, a ro- 
mance, freely translated from the Italian. By Henry 
Mordaunt Milman, 4s. 6d. boards. 
Pie tferoine of the Peninsula. 


By the 


AN INPRODUCTION to PERSPEC- 
4 FIVE DRAWING and PAINTING, in a Series 
of pleasing and familiar Dialogues between the Au- 
thor’s Chitdren., Illustrated by appropriate Plates 
and Diagrams, and a sufficiency of PracticaiGeometry, 
snd a Comvoendium of genuine Instruction ; com- 
pricing a progressive and compiete Body of Informa- 
tion, carefully adapted for the Instruction cf Femaies, 
and suited equally to the simplicity of youth and to 
mental maturity. 

By CHARLES HAYTER, Professor of Perspective to 
her tute Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Saxe-Cobury. 

The Fourti Edition, considerably enlarged and im- 


proved. 
Printed for PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co., Leadenhall 
S@eet 


The Poetry by | 


T. H. Bayly, Esq., the Symphonies and Accompani- | 


The Music and > 


Embellished with 19 Engravings, in one volume 

duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. hoards, 

THE FIRST LINES of SCIENCE; of 

a Comprehensive and Progressive View of all the 
leading Branches of Modern Scientitic Di:covery ang 
In,ention. By JAMES MITCHELL, (Market Hag. 
bo ough,) Fditor of the ‘ Portable Encyclopedia,® 

The order adopted in this Work is to lead the ming 
of the Reader, by a natural and easy gradation, from 
the humbler to the more elevated department of 
Science. 

London: printed for THomas Teco, No. 73, Cheap. 
side; N. HAILes, Piccadilly; Bowory and Kirgpgy 
Oxford Street; R. Gairrin and Co,, Glasgow ; and 
J, CUMMING, Dublin. 

POETRY. 
In one pocket volume, price +s. in boards, 
Hit COMMON PLACE BOOK of HU. 
MOUROUS POETRY; consisting of a choice 
Collection of entertaining Original and Selected 
Pieces, with a fine Portrait of P. Pindar. 

London: printed for Tuomas Teac, Cheapside; 
R, Grairvin and Co., Glasgow: and J. CUMMING 
Dublin. Where also may be had, 

Just published, uniform with the above, 

The Common-Place Book of Anecdote, 
with a Portrait of Sheridan. 











This day is pubiissed, in a neat Pocket Volume, pricé 
4s. 6d. in boards, with cloth backs, or 5s. 6d. neatly ? 
bound, illustrated by Three bean'iful Engravings, 

UPID’s ALBUM: a choice Collection 
of elegant Compliments and brilliant Jeux 
d’Esprit, in Poetry and Prose, addressed to the Fair 

Sex, by Poets and Wits ofall Ages. including thoseof 

Lord Byron, Anacreon Moore, R. B, Sheridan, 

Mr. Campbell, Horace Waipole, Mr. Coleridge, 

L. E. L. surns, Herrick, 

Lord Lansdown, Ben Jonson, Peter Pindar, 
London: published by SHexwoop, GILBERT, and 

ernoster Row. 





Plates, price £1. 12s. boards, 
H ISTORY of the POLITICAL and MI- 
LITARY TRANSACTION® in INDIA, during 
the Administration of the Marqnis of Hastings, 1813 
to 1823. Enlarged from the Narrative published in 
1820. 
By HENRY T. PRINSFP, of the Benvat Civil Service. 
Printed for PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co., Leadenhall 
"This day is pred shed, a new Edition, in 1 vol, 8v0,. 
price 10s, 6d. boards, of 

Hk GULISTAN: or, Rose Garden, of 
Musle.-Huddeen Shaik Sady of Sheeraz; trans- 

lated from the Original Persian. 

By FRANCIS GLADWIN, Esq. 

Also, in &vo. a new ond corrected Edition of the 


| above Woik in the Original Persian. 





Printed for PAanpuRyY, ALLEN, and Co., Leadenhall 


Street, 

This day is published, in | vwol. Svo. price 18s. boards, 

TH iGENERAL CAST INDIA GUIDE 

and VADE MECUM, for the Public Functionary, 

Go ernment Oficer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign 

Sojourner in British India: being a Digest of the 

Work of the late Captain Wiliiamson, with many 

Improvements and Addiiions. 

By J. B. GILCHRIST, LL.D. 
Printed for PAnuuRy, ALLEN, and Co., Leadenhall 

Street. oe 

This day is published, in | voi. dto. #1. IIs. 6d. bds. 

“pha EES from INDIA to ENGLANDS$ 

comprehending a Vi-it to the Barman Empire, 
and a Journey though Persia, Asia Minor, European 

Turkey, &c. in the Years 1823-25; containing a Chro- 

no.ozical E,itome of the late Military ‘ransactions ip 

Ava—an Account of the Proceedings of the present 

Mission from the Supreme Governinent of India to 

the Court of fehran—and a Summary of the Causes 

and Events of the existing War between Russia and 

Persia; with Sketches of Natarai History, Manners, 

and Customs, and iliustrated with Maps and coloured 

lithographie Pints. ; 

By JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant, 
late of his Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons, and at- 
tached to the Suite of Colonel Macdonald Kinnew, 
K.i.S., Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tehran. 
Printed for PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co, Leadenhall 

Street. 
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thiy or Quarterly Parts. 





are to be addressed. 
h; Griffin and Coss 
Carey Street. 














